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ERE and there among the masses of 
society we find. individuals whose 
mental and physical characteristics mark 
them as possessing the highest attributes of 
human organization. These individuals were 
born, not of parents possessing qualities 
which appear to have reproduced themselves 
in their children, these marked ones, but, on 
the contrary, it would seem as if nature, in 
giving them life, had proved recreant to her 
We may visit the abodes of the 
humblest life and find a child occasionally 


own laws. 


whose temperament and intellectual or moral 
manifestations awaken the doubt that he is 
the child of such people ; and yet inquiry elic- 
its the fact that there, among the crude, and 
uncultivated, and coarse, and the vile, this 
child with the large, deep eyes, and bold, 
broad forehead, and high spiritual crown, 
was born; and we conclude that in this, as 
in other things, “ appcarances are truly de- 
ceiving.” 

Our subject was born, as nis biography 
shows, of parentage by no means elevated in 
English life; but there were elements mixed 
in his composition which awakened and 
stimulated inclinations to acquire a higher 
position among men. The restricting, eramp- 
ing labor of the factory could not dwarf his 
intellect. Opportunities, ‘though 
small, yet opportunities indeed, were eagerly 
seized, and as the years moved on, and the 
young man grew older, he rose higher and 
higher in the scale of intellectual and moral 
strength and capability. 

The face indicates a high order of temper- 


soaring 


ament and organic development. It is a re- 
fined character. That mold of face, did 
one not know aught of the. man, would im- 
press him with a sense of its origin from the 
highest sources. There is nothing in it which 
furnishes a clue to the fact that its derivation 





should be sought among the low and untu- 
tored. In saying this we treat the subject 
from the point of view of the people gener- 
erally, not from the point of view of the 
physiological scientist, leaving entirely out 
of sight those germinal principles which 
so strangely relate to the ante-natal life of 
man. 

The intellect of Mr. Massey is evidently 
clear, sharp, comprehensive, and esthetical. 
The upper portion of the brain is developed 
somewhat more than the lower, hence he is 
much given to the investigation of abstract 
subjects, considering questions chiefly in con- 
He be- 
longs to the type of thinkers who urge radi- 


nection with their moral aspects. 


cal measures of reform, who would break 
down entirely a system or institution, al- 
though it might be constructively useful in 
its practical application to every-day affuirs, if 
Yet 
he is broad and liberal in moral thought, 


it were, nevertheless, based upon error. 


prone to discuss religious questions, not 
shirking a declaration of his own views 
when called upon. 

In regard to the consideration of moral 
and economic affairs he is, in the main, sci- 
entific. While a Tyndall—whom he somewhat 
resembles—or a Youmans would investigate 
physical matters, searching out their under- 
lying causes and defining their resultant con- 
sequences, Mr. Massey is found looking into 
the underlying causes of moral movements, 
and tracing them in their influences and re- 
sults, 

His temperament is highly sanguine, its 
influence being to quicken, energize, and 


warm up the intellectual activities. He is 


a hopeful, cheerful spirit as well as earnest 
and progressive—an enthusiast in most senses 
of the term, and, like enthusiasts, given to 
over-endeavor through the fullness and depth 
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of his sincerity. His errors are chiefly on 
the side of excessive action or thought. 


The following sketch was furnished by Mr. 
J. M. Peebles, at our request : 

Whether a man acquire greatness by con- 
stant personal effort, or whether fame and 
greatness are thrust upon him under cir- 
cumstances over which he had little or no 
control, are minor considerations with the 
masses, The practical world, America espec- 
ially, takes men precisely as it finds them, 
and seldom pauses to inquire about pre- 
natal conditions or primal causes. And yet, 
human nature, partaking of the divine, is 
naturally loyal. Appreciating the struggles 
that precede victory, it bows to superior in- 
tellect in whatever country, or in whatever 
channel of mentality it may run. 

It is generally considered rather difficult to 
write biographical sketches judiciously, be- 
cause friends, partially blind to faults, are 
inclined to over-color the picture; while ene- 
mies underrate, or, what is absolutely unpar- 
donable, misrepresent. I write of Mr. Massey 
as impressed from reading his publications ; 
and further, as I have seen and heard him 
upon lecture platforms in both England and 
America, helping myself in the meantime to 
much that was recently published in James 
Burns’ “ Medium and Daybreak.” 

The thinker and poet, Gerald Massey, was 
born May, 1828, “in a little stone hut near 
Tring, where his father, a canal boatman, his 
mother, and the children then lived—if it 
could be called living. His bringing up 
was, of stark necessity, hard indeed. At 
eight years of age he began to work for his 
living in a silk mill, the wages paid him in 
exchange for his all-day and every-day im- 
prisonment ranging from 9d. to 1s., and from 
that to 1s. 3d. per week. It was Hood's in- 
sight which guided the hand that penned 
such lines— 

‘ It is not linen you're wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives.’ 
Mr. Massey's pen, however, had been dipped 
in the bitterest gall of experience when he 
wrote— 
‘ The devil might gloatingly pull for the peal that 
wakes the child to work.’ 
and of feeding x 
* The factory’s smoke of torment with the fuel of 
human life.’ 





“From the silk mill he went to straw-plait- 
ing, a poor exchange, which was accompanied 
by frequent attacks of ague. He says, ‘I never 
knew what childhood meant. I had no 
childhood.’ His mother managed to eke out 
from their sorry means a few precious pence ; 
he learned to read at a school where the 
teacher and the taught were about on a 
par.” 

High attainments are preceded by strug- 
gles. The very strength we admire in tow- 
ering trees has been extracted from a thou- 
sand tempests. Adversity, though a hard 
teacher, enables the true-souled to transform 
every obstacle into a monument of moral 
grandeur. The tender age of fifteen found 
young Massey in London, an “ errand boy,” 
thirsting for knowledge. “I used to read,” 
says he, “at all possible times and in all pos- 
sible places.” His hunger for knowledge 
was 80 insatiable that he often suffered hun- 
ger of a more material kind to provide him- 
self with books. At first he cared nothing 
for written poetry. A poem on Hope, “when 
he was utterly hopeless,” was his first attempt 
at verse. “ After I had begun I never ceased 
for about four years, at the end of which time 
I rushed into print.” The tyranny and op- 
pression which in his struggle for unbuttered 
bread he had to suffer at the hands of inflated 
shop-autocrats, intensified his growing sense 
of the abstract wrongs of his class. Feeling- 
ly he wrote— | 
**T know ’tis hard to bear the sneer and taunt, 

With the heart’s honest pride at midnight wres- 

tle, 
To feel the killing canker worm of want, 

While rich rogues in their stolen luxury nestle; 
For I have felt it; yet from earth’s cold real 

My soul looks out on common things, and cheer- 

ful 
The warm sunrise floods all the land ideal— 
And still it whispers to the worn and tearful, 
Hope on, hope ever.” 
HIS PROGRESSIVE TENDENCIES. 

Poets are the soul’s prophets. Unlike cold, 
grubbing scientists, they give us the product 
of their spiritual life and intuitive insight, 
and appeal to the consciousness and deep 
sympathies of humanity for the verification, 
Young and enthusiastic, he studied the works 
of the more daring political writers. These 
studies ultimated in poetical contributions. 
“In the Leader, the Christian Socialist, the 
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Red Republican, and the Spirit of Freedom, 
there appeared, in quick succession, a num- 
ber of lyrics that proclaimed to the world 
the existence of a bard-poet of unique power. 
They bit their way into the memories of 
chance readers. Mr. Hepworth Dixon hap- 
pened to meet with one in a paper which he 
had bought in Gray’s Inn Lane. He stood 
in the rain until he had read it through, and 
when, some short time afterward, an unpre- 
tentious book of verse, in paper covers, fell 
into his hands at the Atheneum office, Mr. 
Dixon remembered ‘The Song of the Red 
Republican,’ recognized the name of the au- 
thor, and wrote the enthusiastic review which 
revealed to the larger domain of letters the 
existence of the poet. Mr. Massey had! pre- 
viously published, by subscription, a thin 
volume of ‘Poems and Chansons,’ in his na- 
tive town of Tring, but it was ‘ Babe Christa- 
bel,’ and other poems, which Mr. Dixon 
reviewed. It is pleasant to know that it was 
during a Visit which the editor of the Athe- 
ne@um paid to Douglas Jerrold, at Brighton, 
that the leaves of the book were cut—that 
the estimate which Mr. Dixon had formed of 
the caliber of the new poet was cordially 
indorsed by the great humorist, as was after- 
ward proved by a review which appeared in 
Lloyd's Newspaper.” 

From this time Mr. Massey’s position in 
literature was assured, and he could reckon 
among his friends men like Walter Savage 
Landor, and Thomas Aird, and Canon (then 
the Rev. Charles) Kingsley. It was, I be- 
lieve, through the instrumentality of the lat- 
ter (who, it may be mentioned parentheti- 
éally, no doubt had the poet in view when 
he delineated the character of the hero of 
“Alton Locke”) that Mr. Massey was ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Tailors’ Association, 
a society established on co-operative principles 
to aid the amelioration of a class to whose 
abominable treatment public attention had 
at that time been drawn by Mr. Kingsley and 
others. 

Naturally a reformer, he was aptly termed 
the “ poet of the poor,” the “ poet of the peo- 
ple.” Never a materialist, never a sluggish 
conservative, he obeyed the fierce impulsion 
of 48 in his own high way; thundered forth 
his denunciations of kingcraft and priestcraft ; 
but through all his bitterness there ran a vein 





of faith in the retributive justice of God. If 
he sang to the people— 
“ The palace-paupers look from lattice high, and 
mock your prayer ; 
The champions of the Christ are dumb, or golden 
bit they wear,’’— 
he also said to the oppressed—. 
“ Cheer up, poor heart! thou dost not beat in vain, 
For God is over all, and heaven above thee; 
Hope on, hope ever.”’ 
If in his scorn he cried— 
* Out of the light, ye priests, nor fling 
Your dark, cold shadows on us longer!” 
he also preached sermons, not to be slept 
over, from such kindling texts as this: 
“Probe Nature’s heart to its red core, 
There’s more of good than evil; 
And man, down-trampled man, is more 
Of angel than of devil. 
Prepare to die? Prepare to live! 
We know not what is living; 
And let us for the world’s good give, 
As God is ever-giving.” 

It was no small matter, considering English 
culture, to leap at once to fame as did Mr. Mas- 
sey. This, in a good degree, was owing to 
consistency of purpose in the line of progress 
and the exercise of a deep sympathy with 
our common humanity far beyond party in 
politics er exclusiveness in religion. “ His 
political foresight was marvelous. He was 
never blinded by the professions of the late 
Emperor of the French, as Mrs. Browning 
was,- As far back as the close of the Crimean 
war we find him pricking the bubble with 
words that Landor said Beranger might have 
written; and from that time to the end he 
continued to pelt the great ‘empiric’ whose 
downfall he had predicted from the first. 
In the light of the more conspicuous events 
of the American war, ‘ Nebraska’ reads like 
a prophecy. 

“ At what age the poet married,” says this 
English writer, “I do not know, but should 
judge him to have been twenty-two or twen- 
ty-three, while Mrs, Massey was probably a 
year or so younger, After their marriage 
Mr, Massey, who had already lectured to the 
John Street circle on literary and political 
themes, added mesmerism and clairvoyance 
to his then somewhat limited repertoire, and, 
with the aid of Mrs, Massey, afforded doubt- 
ing audiences extraordinary glimpses of “ the 
abnormal.” 
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THE POET’S LITERARY CAREER. 

Already has Mr. Massey accomplished an 
immense amount of solid, endurable work. 
“ Craigcrook Castle” more than maintained 
the glorious promise of “Christabel,” and 
drew from the critics an almost unanimous 
shout of approval. It was in this volume 
that the Crimean lyrics, as full of fire as the 
Republican songs of the previous volume, 
appeared, and “A Mother’s Idol Broken.” 
Mr. Massey was residing in Edinburgh when 
“Craigcrook Castle” appeared, engaged in 
the editorial duties of one of the Edinburgh 
newspapers, I quite forget which. It was 
while resident there that he became personally 
acquainted with the late Alexander Smith, 
with Sidney Dobell, and Hugh Miller. Part 
of his work there was a series of critical 
papers on the Manchester Art Exhibition, 
which Mr. Ruskin pronounced “entirely 
true.” 

The poet resided for a brief season in 
Wordsworth’s country, in an elegant little 
cottage, occupied at present by Mr. John 
Ruskin, the art critic. Some of the pas- 
sages in “Havelock’s March” are in Mr. 
Massey’s noblest style. Fully appreciating, 
he seized the earliest opportunity to express 
his sense of the many kindnesses conferred 
upon him by the late Charles Dickens: 

* * * “Meanwhile he had taken a remark- 
ably high position as a prose writer. He for 
some time supplied what is known as ‘the 
social leader’ of the Daily Telegraph ; while 
his contributions to the Atheneum and the 
Quarterly Review have, I doubt not, been 
recognized by those who, through his lec- 
tures, knew what to look for. He has also 
contributed a number of brilliant papers on 
literary subjects to the North British Review. 
During Mr. Massey’s connection with the 
Atheneum (which, I believe, terminated with 
Mr. Dixon’s editorship), he was once, and 
only once, enabled to reveal the existence of 
a new and obscured poet as some years before 
Mr. Dixon had revealed his. The enthusias- 
tic review of Jean Ingelow’s first volume of 
poems, which appéared in the Atheneum, 
was written by him. It was my good for- 
tune,” says this English reviewer, “to be 
paying a visit to Mr. Massey, who then lived 
at Rickmansworth, when the parcel which 
contained Jean Ingelow’s poems and Alex- 





ander Smith’s ‘Dreamthorp’ was opened. 
The first line of the peem— 

‘An empty sky, a world of heather’— 
struck his attention, and induced the pair of 
us to sit up until far into the night, or rather 
morning, until, in fact, every syllable of the 
verses had been read, and the foundation laid 
for the review I have mentioned, After the 
Atheneum had spoken, other journals echoed 
the verdict, as was their wont, and Jean 
Ingelow’s poems passed rapidly through fif 
teen editions!” 

MR. MASSEY’S PENSION. 

It is doubtless known to most Americans 
that the English government pays yeurly* 
quite a handsome sum to that eminent au- 
thor, William Howitt.. So, “in 1863, Lord 
Palmerston granted Mr. Massey £70—or say 
$350—a year from: the small fund which is 
apportioned to such literary men and women 
as, from various causes, are deemed worthy 
of this kind of substantial compliment. 
Later, Lady Marian Alford, the poet’s true 
and gracious friend for this many a day, 
gave him a house to live in rent-free, and 
thenceforward there was no fear of a visit 
from ‘the wolf’ he had been so familiar with 
in his youth. The dedicatory poem of 
‘Havelock’s March’ bears the name.of ‘ Lady 
Marian,’ in whose 
‘ Ancestral tree’s old smiling shade, 

Spencer and Milton sang, and Shakspeare played. 

I can not prophesy immortal fame, 

And endless honor for my lady's name 

Thro’ my poor verse; but it shall surely give 

All that it has as long as it may live. 

She heard my children singing in the street, 

And smiled down on them starry-clear and . 

\ sweet.’ 

For ‘all that it has’ one might read ths dest 
that it has. Some years afterward tl e poet 
‘inscribed ’ his very finest poem ‘to tue Lady 
Marian Alford, on the death of her son, John 
William Spencer, Earl Brownlow, as the au- 
thor’s offering of sympathy in the common 
sorrow.’ Mr. Gladstone read that remarkable 
poem while stopping at Ashridge, and at his 
instance a copy was sent to the Queen. Her 
Majesty wrote in reply as follows: ‘The 
Queen returns the volume, haying read and 
greatly admired the poem, She would in- 
deed be most pleased to possess a copy of 
it,’ ” 

During all the vicissitudes, inverse and di- 
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verse, through which Mr. Massey has passed, 
he has kept a warm, sunny, and hopeful 
heart. This thought, connected with prog- 
ress, ripples through these lines. Listen: 
*’Tis the voice of the future, the sweetest of all, 
That makes the heart leap to its glorious call— 
Hope, hope, hope! 
Brothers, step forth in the future's van 
For the worst is past ; 
Right conquers at last, 

And the better day dawns upon suffering man,”’ 

And then, again, these words sing them- 
selves into all genial hearts: 

“As the wild rose bloweth, as runs the happy 
river, ” 

Kindness freely floweth in the heart forever ; 

But if men will hanker ever for golden dust, 

Kingliest hearts will canker, brightest spirits 

rust. 

There’s no dearth of kindness in this world of 

ours ; 

Only in our blindness we gather thorns from 

flowers. 

Oh, cherish God’s best giving, falling from 

above: 

Life were not worth living were it not for love.” 

THE POET’S APPEARANCE. 

It is said that when the Italian artist, Tit- 
ian, took the brush, he endeavored to pro- 
duce a life-picture. This should be the aim 
of those who paint with pens. Seen stepping 
upon the platform, Mr. Massey is neither 
graceful in motion nor commanding in ap- 
pearance ; but the first uttered words indicate 
earnestness and sincerity. He is not so much 
of an Englishman but that he would readily 
pass foran American. He reads his lectures, 
and holds his audiences as Emerson does his, 
because he has something to say, and says it 
in language clear and terse. The tempera- 
ment nervous, the eyes blue and mild in ex- 
pression, rest in repose, unless animated in 
conversation, or touched by the inspiration 
of the hour, when they glow with a most 
speaking intelligence. 

A lecture of his which was recently de- 
livered upon the subject “ Why does not God 
Kill the Devil?” produced a most telling ef- 
fect upon the large audience. It is generally 


conceded that Mr. Massey handled the devil 


rather roughly upon this occasion. Here is 
a paragraph as reported in the New York 
Tribune : 


“Tt is pitiable for you to pray to God for His 
kingdom to come on earth when you are doing all 





you can to prevent it. You were sent here to 
work for that purpose, and the reason that it can 
not come is because you stand in the way, merely 
standing and praying with folded hands. The or- 
thodox are responsible for helping the devil. 
These false beliefs have been utterly opposed to 
progress. Is Christianity Christ’s likeness? In- 
stead of that it is but a bastard Judaism. It is the 
apotheosis of self, each man hoping to save his 
cowardly self by the sacrifice of another. Chris- 
tians get rich by grinding other people down, and 
then hope to be saved by another sacrifice made 
hundreds of years ago. You build comfortable 
houses for broken-down paupers to die in, but 
you leave them to come to this condition, breed- 
ing this disease which you treat so gencrously. 
Surely no human being has been so much misin- 
terpreted as the man Christ Jesus. He came not 
to preach a sermon, not to write a novel, but to 
live a life, a life that is an example to us.” 

A lecture delivered in Association Hall, 
New York, and reported in several of the 
papers of that city, declares his views on 
“Objective Spiritualism.” We quote from 
the New York World: 

“ Scientific Philistinism and orthodox im- 
pudence; having climbed nearly to the sum- 
mit of the nineteenth century, will turn 
round and assure you that the whole phe- 
nomena called Spiritualism are an illusion of 
the sense and a delusion of the soul. As to 
the seers and visionists, not only did they not 
see any other world when they shut their 
eyes on this—not only were they pitiable, 
poor, blind beggars, whom all scientific men 
ought to rush at and ‘give them two black 
eyes for being blind ’—but they are charged 
with shamming their blindness. First, it is 
impossible to believe in them, because they 
were so blind ; and next, we are not to credit 
them because they were such impostors as to 
sham their blindness. It is among the most 
uncultured races that we shall find a living 
record of a dead and buried past. How did 
the invisible world first make itself known to 
the early benighted cave-dwellers of the hu- 
man mind? Answer: by becoming visible 
to them. It did not dawn from any sud- 
den illumination within, nor wake up as a 
memory of immortality ; was not born first as 
an idea at all. Conception did not precede 
the act of begettal. The first idea of man’s 
continuity after death and the existence of a 
spiritual world was engendered, I am certain, 
by direct phenomenal and visible demonstra- 
tion.” 
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The speaker further said that Spiritualism 
“was the foundation, in fact, that the Chris- 
tian faith was built upon. The first act re- 
corded of Jesus Christ after his death and 
burial was that he rose again and revealed 
himself in person to his disciples. Of all 
men who preceded Christ of whom we have 

- any record Socrates had the most placid and 
smiling assurance of immortality. He made 
no question of it; and why? He was in 





daily receipt of revelation from the spiritual 
world by objective manifestations made to 
him through the attendant spirit, that spoke 
to him audibly and led him through this 
life with one hand reached out to him from the 
other. The earliest mode of manifestation 
recorded was that of gods, angels, spirits ap- 
pearing to men in their own likeness, and 
this, Mr. Massey maintained, was the earliest 
form of revelation.” 
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REAL SUCCESS. 


IFE is a struggle—how shall we meet it? 

By opposing force or gentle submission ? 

There is a line between, I think, which might 
be divine. 

To every day is allotted just so much that 
we must do. To neglect certain duties be- 
cause they are unpleasant is but preparing 
ourselves for harder work in the future. It 
would, no doubt, be a help if we had some 
one to gauge our powers and say, “thus far 
shalt thou go, and no farther.” As it is, 
there is a doubt as to whether we do not 
overestimate our capabilities, and thus lay 
up for ourselves disappointment. Still, we 
must ever give hope a place in the heart. 
The resolute and unflinching energy with 
which we take up the hardest work we have 
to perform, in itself confers on us a great 
and lasting good; the one who hesitates or 
draws back knows not his own loss. The fu- 
ture has always a possibility of success in 
store; we should cling to that, driving back 
the probability of failure that is so certain to 
hug us closely in its morbid grasp. We 
should be so well satisfied with the firm step 
that we have gained and can hold on the lad- 
der of life, that we may calmly smile at those 
above us who may have outreached us, more 
by good-fortune than well-earned labor. We 
must learn to endure; in this world it is death 
to halt half-way; we must press on, never 
looking back. It is right to oppose certain 
forces which convict us of wrong, and show 
us plainly that we are yielding to weakness. 
We can never gain ground if we do not take 
a firm stand, and are not fearless of opinion. 
One’s own mind must be his guide. Why 
do we trouble ourselves so much about what 
others think of us? Let us not cumber the 





mind with needless trials, but give it ample 
space and room, in which to grow unfettered. 
While we may despise conventionality in 
our hearts, we can still make it of great use 
to us, and prove it a good weapon to fight the 
world with, only we must never hide from 
ourselves the truth, that it is the lesser light, 
not the great one, that moves our lives. Am- 
bition has many uses, and should not be de- 
spised or discouraged. It makes life one 
grand battle-field, but it may be strewn with 
sweet flowers by the way, with which we may 
strengthen and refresh our panting souls. 
All grand emotions, passions, and desires 
should be cultivated and encouraged. What 
mighty powers are these to uplift, to regen- 
erate, a cold and passive life! As we climb 
step by step, ambition keeps pace and re- 
fuses to be satisfied with present achieve- 
ments, what we longed for in the past; now 
having” gained it, we reach forth for more 
beyond, still unsatisfied. The spur of mis- 
fortune, or blighted hope, is sometimes the 
very thing to bring us success; the little 
troubles are annoying, wearing, but the life- 
trial can be made our starting-point on a 
new and brighter road. I believe many of 
us have not only dual, but triple, natures— 
one clearly marked out, the other one or 
two hardly understood or developed. The 
least, probably, being the most prominent, 
and taken for character. There is also a 
self-reliance. which comes only when every 
available prouf is taken away. Then weak- 
ness rises into strength, and fear ceases to 
tremble. But with the least sympathy vac- 
illation and doubt appear again as enemies, 
Patronage is simply intolerable when ex- 
tended to the proud, though wearied, heart ; 


. 
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it burns with the fire of grief and anger 
mingled. One can accept what is their due, 
but to humbly sue for favor earned is but 
gathering in insult. Feeling has no footing 
in the world, nor place in its creed. Indeed, 
the absence of it seems to give a charm to 
its votaries which they all seek to win. A 
cold, relentless heart can easily win the vic- 
tory, and bear it in triumph from the pure 
and trusting. We need two schools, one of 
the world and one of the heart—the one, 
policy; the other, impulse. One to make us 
of use to others ; the other to benefit ourselves 
—but they should be perfectly and evenly 
balanced. There is nothing gained by hur- 
rying; the best work, intended to last, is done 
slowly; and even if we could accomplish 
wonders by this nervous speed, if we are 
ourselves worn out, where is the actual gain? 
The fountain-head must not give way. Quiet 
intensity, steady and controlled passion, these 
are’ great powers in this world; but with 
whut a strong hand must the rein be held, or 
we may be overmastered! There is a rest 
which seems mere idleness, but it brings 
strength. There is a stupor of soul which 
beguiles into inactivity, which weakens the 
mind and body as it grows; and perhaps 
there is but a step between the two. 
Enforced idleness, where there is much to 
be done, is anything but rest or quiet. It is 
harder to wait than to work; it is heart- 
sickening to dream but never wake to the 
reality. But strive we must, or give up all 
supinely. Who can but admire a stréng na- 
ture, whose pulses throb, perhaps for evil, 
though they might for good? How sad the 
sacrifice when one of these dooms himself to 
destruction! Success in life is a thing we 
may boldly take hold of if the first steps are 
taken on firm and unyielding ground. In 
the first place, we should have a principle to 
mark our path; to this we may add the 
stepping-stones of patience, courtesy, and 
good-nature, and we must not forget that 
politeness is a lever that moves the whole 
world: if we look for a weapon of gigantic 
strength we here have found it. Toward the 
poor and uneducated its power is mysterious, 
since they have no means of analyzing or 
proving its source. To the refined and culti- 
vated it marks a broad platform upon which 
the merest strangers may meet in pleasant 





companionship. A broader feeling of broth- 
erhood among men, a giving up of this in- 
nate selfishness, which is so prominent among 
us now—only this will give an impetus to 
life and make success worth striving for. 
When we struggle for the mass of people, the 
victory will be dearer than when only won for 
ourselves alone. But despair and doubt are 
things that should not be thought of in con- 
junction with life. We are here to labor; 
let us do our work with happy minds and 
free hearts. Let us struggle against unbelief, 
skepticism, loss of faith{ in human nature. 
If deceived a dozen times, let us still keep a 
glad freshness of heart rather than succumb 
to the torpor, the inanity which suspicion 
creates. Let us believe there is some good 
in everything to the very last. 


—_+0e—__—__ 
ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


HETHER we may ever reach the 
North Pole is a vexed question. 
That there are many who believe in an open 
Polar Sea is a fact. How to reach it puzzles 
navigators, Already some thousands of 
treasure, and not a few valuable lives, have 
been sacrificed in the enterprise, and what 
have we gained? Only failure, so far as the 
special object is concerned; but we have 
learned much of arctic geography, arctic 
life, human and animal. 

Is there an open polar sea? Is there a 
channel through which it may be reached ? 
What is the condition of things at the North 
Pole? Wild geese and other birds are be- 
lieved to be abundant there; so of fish. But 
are there human beings there? It may be 
another race may be found there, the “con- 
necting link,” perhaps, for which Mr. Darwin 
has been searching so long. Except in the 
cases of Sir John Franklin, Dr. Kane, and 
Dr. Hayes, the explorers have not been the 
right sort for such work. Enthusiasm does 
not imply good judgment in a man.- We 
may put our money and our trust in sucha 
man as the late Captain Hall, but it is likely 
to prove an unfortunate investment. Captain 
Hall was not the man for the place, and those 
in authority ought to have discovered it. He 
was an enthusiast, and ambitious to do that 
which gives notoriety. In organization he 
was low and coarse. In spirit and temper 
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he was either kind or cruel, according to his 
moods and surrounding circumstances. His 
nature was essentially sensual, and he did not 
sufficiently restrain or regulate his impulses. 
He was not sufficiently educated for the po- 
sition he assumed. Instead of being the hub, 
he was fit only for a single spoke in a wheel. 
He should never have been intrusted with 
any such great responsibility as that in which 
he lost his life, and imperiled the lives of so 





many others. We respect his aspirations, but 
deplore his overestimate of his own abilities 
and qualifications. ; 

Should future exploring expeditions be 
fitted out, let us hope that a thoroughly com- 
petent man may command it, and that a 
picked crew may be selected to help work 
out its objects to a successful end. With 
“the right man in the right place,” we may 
still hope to reach the North Pole. 








{signa or igns of arate 





Of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.—Spenser, 
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N eminent divine, whose knowledge of 
human nature is not exceeded by his 
masterly eloquence, has said, that man is a 
combination of all the known animals. The 
accuracy of this statement will scarcely be 
doubted by any close observer, whether he be 
a disciple of the Development theory, ora 
stubborn coadjutor, in opinion, of Agassiz. 
But however little may have been our associ- 
ations with others, the most of us have not 
failed to detect now and then expressions of 
character which instinctively have suggested 
some brute, in whose disposition and habits 
are found analogous traits. 

It is not alone in the sphere of the base 
or reprehensible qualities that we discover 
these resemblances between the human and 
the brute, but also in the realm of those 
noble qualities which dignify manhood or 
womanhood. 

While harshness and ferocity are conspicu- 
ous in the nature of the wolf, cunning in the 
cat, malice in the hyena, deceit in the ape, 
affection is equally discernible in the lamb, 
watchfulness in the dog, patience in the 
horse, gratitude in the lion. 

The silly, meek-faced sheep, the long- 
eared, braying donkey, and the gabbling 
duck have furnished convenient illustrations 
for flippant tongues from time immemorial, 
and yet the fling which wounded feeling con- 
veys through them to-day is fresh enough to 
exasperate us. The poet of ancient Greece 
or Rome found in the bee and the ant apt 








IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


symbols of persistent industry, and to-day 
the poet and economist still find striking 
lessons in the habits of these insects. 

There are men.whose names gleam bright- 
ly on the page of history who have not been 
too proud to acknowledge how much they 
owe of their success to the accidental or de- 
signed contemplation of some insignificant 
creature. Lessons in architecture have been ® 
taught engineers: by the honey-bee, the swal- 
low, and the spider; and examples of patient 


Fig. 1—Cat-Manx. 


perseverance and ingenuity by insects which 
are regarded by the masses with disgust. In 
view of these facts we can obtain someclew 
to the zest with which observers in natural 
history give themselves up to the investiga- 
tion of some one class of animated organ- 
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isms, finding newer wonders as they advance 
in their examination. 
THE CAT-FACE. 

Dogs and cats are among the animals most 
familiar in every-day life, and it is but 
natural that we should give particular atten- 
tion to them in this purposed discussion of 
comparative physiognomy. The cat-class of 
facial types is large. We meet men and 
women in whom the feline characteristics 
are prominent in the walks of what we term 
good society. Their heads are broad between 
the ears, and above and backward of the 
ears where the organs of Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Cautiousness are situated, 
aud relatively low in the crown, while the 
perceptive organs predominate considerably 


Fig. 2—Cat-Woman. 


in the intellect. The voice of the cat-man is 
low and blandishing; his movement grace- 
ful, undulating and quiet. His language is 
not distinguished by directness of state- 
ment ; rarely does one hear him utter an 
opinion roundly ; but he usually speaks in 
a deprecating way as if in apology for say- 
ing anything in addition to what you may 
have asserted. He reflects your notions of 
things, and so seeks to establish himself in 
your good opinion, But the cat nature now 
and then crops out ; the claws protrude from 
their furry sheaths. Most indirectly and 


most unintentionally, of course, and at times. 


when the occurrence is most objectionable to 








you, he lets slip bits of confidence which 
sharply wound you. But he is so innocent, 


so meek, so sorry for his “ mistakes,” that 
you feel obliged to pass over the distressing 
incident as altogether accidental. Matters 
may go on between you and the cat indi- 
vidual in this way for years, when all at once 
you wake up one day ‘o a realization of his 
true character; that under the bland mantle 
of dissembled friendship he has insidiously 
plotted to destroy your reputation in the 
very “house of your friends,” and now, with 
his habitual dissimulation, inwardly chuckles 
over your embarrassments and grief. 

The expression of the features in the second 
illustration betokens such a character in a 
very striking degree; it combines the ele- 


‘“\ ments of cowardice, caution, cunning, and 


malignancy. A person so organized would 
be likely to embrace fitting opportunities not 
only to poison a trusting friend’s reputation, 
but even his body, and find secret delight in 
both his mental and physical torture. 

THE RAT-FACE, 

Rats in human form and outward sem- 
blance cross our path, but it is not often that 
they meet us in the broad 
street, on the open, sunlit 
avenue; they burrow in 
the close, dark alleys, amid 
the noisome odors of filthy 
habitations, and the foul- 
ness of old cast-off gar- 
ments. “ Sneak” is written 
upon their foreheads, and 
is legible in the outline 
of the protuberant nose and Fig. T= Fox. 
sharp chin, while their thin, hungry fingers 
fitting accompaniment of excessive Acquis- 
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itiveness, are extended as if ready to pounce 
upon anything which may appear. We need 
but point to the illustration wherein the por- 
traits of the man and the rodent strikingly 
show their close relationship in the more 
manifest traits of character. 

THE HUMAN FOX. 

Leaving the rat and his human analogue, 
let us turn to the next illustration. How 
sly and covert those half-closed pupils and 
that grinning mouth! We are reminded, as 
we contemplate these features, of the familiar 


Fig. 5—Tur Rovs. 


fable of the fox and the crow. There is 
much speculation in those eyes with refer- 
ence to ways and means for getting what 
their owner covets. How he chuckles to 
himself as some scheme floats upon the sur- 
face of his vacillating mind which promises 
rich booty in its practical consummation. 
He-he-he, already the treasure is within 


the clutch of his greedy imagination. The 
sly fox is engraved upon those features. 





COMPOSITE FACES, 

Some faces combine the expressions of sev- 
eral animals even as their characters have in 
them elements which correspond with those 
expressions, The face in figure 5, in youth, 
might have been prepossessing, probably 
was, but, with the growth of years and the 
perversion of improper habits and practices, 
its tone has become more and more impaired, 
until now there are but few traces of the 
harmony that once marked it. See therein 
the crabbed disposition and rapacity of the 
wolf, the watchfulness of the vulture, and 
the indifference of the owl. The forehead 
yet retains the stamp of intellect; the eyes 
still show a ready discernment, and the nose 
is marked with superior executive ability. 
And though gleams of a nature adapted to 
better ends occasionally flash out, the tal- 
ents in him are subordinated to selfish and 
mean purposes, The nose has acquired a 
vulture look, and overspreads the face with 
the shadow of rapacity. 


THE HEN. 


“ Fie, fie, unknit that threatening, unkind brow, 
And dart not scornfal glances from those eyes.” 

Thus Shakspeare, and we can with all pro- 
priety apply the exhortation to the promi- 
nent figure in the picture now before us (fig. 
6). Methinks we hear her 
repeat for the hundredth 
or the thousandth time to 
her poor, truckling, hen- 
pecked man, who, per- 
chance}, with stammering 
tongue and pale lips, has 
attempted to raise some 
rather small remonstrance 
to her willful domination, 
“Though I am your wed- Mm 
ded wife, yet I am not Fig. 7—A Donxer. 
your slave, sir,” and then pour forth such a 
steady stream of complaint, objurgation, and 
reproach that the confounded husband is 
glad to make a hasty retreat from the house, 
leaving the shrew victorious once more. 

What an old hen the picture presents ! 
She can cackle, cackle, cackle, and if need be 
“crow "—mistress and man in one. Had 
she for a husband such a man as figure 7, we ° 
would plead in extenuation of her conduct 
toward him; for all the donkey in that face 
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would exasperate a wife having good claim 
to mildness of temper. 
THE APE. 

Of course Darwin comes in for his share 
of favor and apparent support in these ex- 
emplifications of the low- 
er animals in man. How- 
ever repugnant to our 
sentiments, the fact is 
nevertheless too obvious 
to be shirked, with any- 
thing like consistency, 
that there are persons as- 
serting all the privileges 
of human beings who are 
in face and manner very 
like unto monkeys. We 
find them in our best 
parlors arrayed in all the 
glory of” well-starched 
shirt-fronts, glittering 
watch chains, and gor- 
geous neckties. The type we furnish is at 
once recognized as having all that “mold 
of form” which constitutes the “glass of 
fashion,” the dandy of true blood. Speak- 
ing of the author of the “ Descent of Man,” 
we would be almos: afraid to place his 
portrait in close contiguity with our quad- 
rumanous friend, the ape, lest w* should be 
charged with libeling either the great 
author or the beast. Suffice it to refer to the 
back numbers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JouR- 


Fig. 8—Tue Monkey. 


Fig. 9—Tue Pia. 


NAL for 1868 for a truthful portrait of the 
advocate of the Development theory. 
THE HOG-MAN. 
One class of faces, with which all are very 
familiar, is distinguished by its marked ho- 
mogeneity of expression, The whole tenor 





of the features is low, coarse, and vulgar, 
The owner of such a face finds his highest 
enjoyment in the indulgence of the sensual] 
appetite, and that to excess, 

He does not understand the 

significance of the term 

moderation, but, like the 

quadruped whose name is 

associated with extreme 

gluttony and reeking filth, 

and yet of whose soggy 

flesh many professing Chris- 

tians persist in eating—des- 

pite the Mosaic prohibition 

—he gobbles, gobbles, gob- Fig. 10—Eaaz. 
bles, and drinks, and drinks whatever is 
edible or drinkable, irrespective of quality, 
whatever may feed his indiscriminate vora- 
city. We recognize his face (fig. 9) without 
special direction from others; the hoggish 
aspect is too conspicuous, Strange that hv- 
man beings will deliver themselves up to 
habits which they know must render them 
objects of contempt to the refined and decent! 


Fig. 11—Cuvrer. . 


There is no reproach in a resemblance to 
some of the higher animals, those for which 
we entertain respect, as the horse, or the lion, 
or the graceful deer. Men great in character 
and powerful in influence are often compared 
with the lion. Daniel Webster had much of 
that royal beast in his nature and physiog- 
nomy. ~ A gentle and winning person is 
sometimes compared with a lamb, or fawn, 
whose trusting confidence has been the sub- 
ject of more than one beautiful poem. 
Among men of marked intellectual acumen, 
especially those of professional culture, we 
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find a type of face which reminds us of the 
eagle. Figure 10 shows this configuration 
in a somewhat exaggerated degree, Cuvier, 
the naturalist, and Tristam Burgess, the elo- 
quent American advocate, possessed it. With 
what sharpness of perception did the latter 
penetrate the designs of opponents, and with 
what impetuous swiftness he pounced upon 
and tore into shreds their fallacious reason- 
ings! 
DOGGED FACES. 

We speak of dogged obstinacy, having 
in mind the well-known traits of the bull- 
dog. The facial outline of the prize-fighter 
and rough furnish ready 
specimens expressive of 
such brutish character- 
istics. The square, re- 
treating brow, massive 
cheek-bones, broad chin, 
great jaws, large mouth 
we and protruding lips of 

Fig. 12—Poopte the ancient gladiator rep- 
resent the type as truly as the modern Tom 
Cribb. 

Here you will find a great open-counte- 
nanced, large-eyed fellow, who reminds you 
of the good-natured mastiff; there you will 
find a grizzly, unkempt, laborious son of the 


fields, who brings to your memory the 
Scotch shepherd colie. 

The dapper little , fellow, with sleek hair 
and curley beard, with insignificant nose and 
mouth quite hid beneath his luxuriant mous- 
tache, suggests the well-fed, lazy poodle; 
while another has the crusty, vicious look 
and air of the irritable terrier. 

Thus briefly have we indicated some of 
the types of animal physiognomy as they oc- 
cur in society. What there is of human in 
us is the better part, the noble and elevating, 
while the brutish is the lower or animal part, 
susceptible of corruption and degradation, 
and so capable, as is too often demonstrated, 
of dragging down the whole man into shame 
and dishonor. 

But, happily, this unfortunate sequel in 
the drama of life does not belong to true 
human nature, for the man who listens to the 
voice of that spirit within him, that afflatus 
which tells him he was born for a different 
purpose and a higher destiny than the dumb 
animals around him, develops into a nobler 
type of humanity, and by his walk and con- 
versation demonstrates his relation to a 
higher power, and is in the meridian of his 
manly powers “ crowned with glory and wor- 





ship.” HAL. D. RAYTON. 
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AN ARTICULATION SCHOOL 


N a somewhat obscure corner of Connect- 

icut is a growing institution of which I 
think the readers of your excellent JouRNAL 
will be glad to hear. About a mile and a half 
from the united villages of Mystic Bridge and 
Mystic River is “ Whipple’s Home School for 
Deaf Mutes.” The house, a very pretty build- 
ing, first intended as a country residence for a 
wealthy family, is situated on a high elevation, 
commanding a view of exceeding loveliness. 
Mystic River, with its picturesque shores, the 
beautiful cemetery on its further bank, the vil- 
lage, which derives its name from the river, 
and is built upon hillsides and in valleys, a 
wide sweep of fields and woodlands, and a fine 
view of Long Island Sound may be seen from 
the front of the house. Back of it is a grove 
of junipers and rocks innumerable, which, 
though they may not add to the value of the 
place for farming purposes, yet do not detract 
from its wild beauty. But the interest of the 





FOR THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


place is the work that is carried on within the 
walls of the building. Atthe present time the 
school numbers seven pupils. Two of them 
are a young gentleman and a young lady, who 
lost their hearing at the ages of ten and thir- 
teen, and can talk, but are merely trying to 
learn to read the lips of others, and thus be 
able to understand ordinary conversation. 
Three of the others were congenital mutes, and 
two lost their hearing after they had learned 
to talk, but spoke very imperfectly at the time 
of their entrance into the school. 
HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION. 

The origin of the school is as follows: About 
forty-eight years ago Johnathan Whipple, 
grandfather of the present teacher, had a son 
born to him who proved to be deaf. He became 
old enough to talk, but did not try to speak | 
a word until his father, who possessed a very 
investigating turn of mind, discovered that the 
child would never make an effort to imitate 
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speech except when looking at the mouth of 
the speaker. 

At that time Jonathan Whipple had never 
heard of the articulation schools in Germany, 
and as the science had never been taught in 
this country, the idea was entirely original 
with him. He commenced by requiring the 
child to look at his mouth and repeat words 
slowly spoken, until he could articulate them 
plainly and understand them. In this way 
Enoch Whipple, now one of the most intelli- 
gent men of his native town (Ledyard), learned 
to talk. His old grandfather was wont to say 
to Enoch’s father, “Jonathan, if you hadn’t 
been a remarkable man your little boy would 
have been deaf and dumb.” 

ANECDOTES OF ENOCH WHIPPLE. 

It is truly wonderful to see the facility with 
which he understands and converses. A 
stranger might be in his society for days, and 
as long as he looked him in the face while 
talking he would never suspect him of being 
deaf. I will cite a few instances to show his 
proficiency in the art of lip-reading. 

During the winter he follows the occupation 
of butchering, and is employed within a circuit 
ofa good many miles. He was one day work- 
ing at a distance from home when he cut his 
finger, and went into the house to get it 
wrapped up. 

There were two women in the room when 
he entered, and instead of speaking he simply 
held up his wounded finger with a smile. The 
lady of the house knew that he was deaf, and 
naturally supposed him to be dumb. 

With much sympathy she found a piece of 
cloth, and wrapped up his finger. While do- 
ing so she remarked to her companion that it 
was a pity that this poor deaf man had cut his 
finger so badly. 

What was her surprise when, with a per- 
fectly natural tone and accent, Mr. Whipple, 
who read her lips, said, “ Never mind; acci- 
dents will happen!” The woman afterward 
said that she came near fainting, for she 
thought he spoke for the first time in his life. 

Another time, when he was driving around 
with a butcher’s cart, he stopped at a house 
and asked the lady if she wished to purchase 
some meat. 

She went out to the carf to make a selection, 
and while there asked him some question, but 
as she wore a long sunbonnet he could not see 
the motion of her lips plainly enough to under- 
stand what she said. He asked her to repeat 
her question, and without thinking of its being 
a rudeness, stooped to look into her face. 





The woman, not knowing him to be deaf, 
was much offended, and, wkhout making a 
purchase, turned and entered the house. He 
thought she had forgotten something, and 
waited awhile for her return, but as she did 
not come he drove on. A little distance from 
the house he saw the woman’s husband, with 
whom he was acquainted, and the latter asked 
him if he sold any meat at the house. 

“No,” was the answer; “ your wife spoke of 
buying some, but did not.” 

Thereupon the man bought some meat and 
took it to the house. 

“Did you get that of that saucy butcher?” 
inquired the man’s wife, indignantly, as he en- 
tered. 

“Saucy! Why, that was Mr. Whipple, one 
of the likeliest men in town. Why do you 
call him saucy ?” ; 

“Because he looked into my face when I 
went to speak to him.” 

“Why, he is deaf,’ said her husband, “and 
can not understand a word unless he can see 
your mouth.” 

When it was explained to her she felt as 
though she was more saucy than he, and after- 
ward apologized. 

He says that when people speak loudly they 
articulate more plainly, and when strangers 
with whom he is conversing speak with mouths 
half shut, he sometimes tells them he is deaf, 
They then raise their voices, thinking to make 
him hear, and in so doing open their mouths, 
thus giving him a better view of the organs of 
speech. 

One day he was shingling the roof of a house 
when a man went by, and seeing him there 
asked him the way to a neighboring place. 
The man scarcely looked at him, and though 
he knew by his stopping. that he was saying 
something, he could not catch a word of it 
Putting his hand to his ear in a listening atti- 
tude, he said, “ Please speak a little louder; 
I'm hard of hearing.” The man then turned 
straight toward him and opened his mouth, 
and though Mr. Whipple heard not a breath of 
noise, he answered his question without diffi- 
culty. 

When he was quite a young man he had oc- 
casion to make a journey. Part of it was per- 
formed in a stage. As he was very sociable 
and well informed, the stage-driver seemed to 
be much interested in talking with him. They 
rode together nearly a whole afternoon, and 
never once did the stage-driver suspect that 
his companion was deaf. As it began to grow 
dark, however, the truth had to be revealed, 
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and never was a man more astonished than 
was that stage dviver to find that he had been 
conversing for hours in his natural tone of 
yoice with a deaf man. 

Many more circumstances might be men- 
tioned to show how perfectly he is master of 
the art of conversation and reading of the lips, 
but these must suffice. 

JONATHAN WHIPPLE’S OTHER EXPERIMENTS 

AND EFFORTS. 

After the experiment proved thoroughly 
successful with his son, Jonathan Whipple 
used to wonder why other deaf people might 
not be taught language in the same way, and 
he tried a number to see if he could make them 
speak. The effort was successful in every in- 
stance as far as it went, but circumstances did 
not permit of his carrying it to any extent in 
other cases. , 

*The idea remained in his head, however, and 
he often spoke of it to friends and strangers, 
and expressed the wish that he might start a 
little school and take a few pupils to experi- 
ment upon, that he might prove the feasibility 
of his method in others besides his son. Owing 
to the skepticism of the people, and the deter- 
mined opposition of the teachers of the sign 
language, he found it impossible to gain any 
public recognition. Meanwhile the subject 
was beginning to be agitated in various parts 
of this country. It was becoming known that 
articulation and lip-reading had been taught to 
deaf people for more than a century in Ger- 
many, and many, too, had heard of Enoch 
Whipple and his wonderful perfection in the 
art,and in 1867 Jonathan Whipple received a 
letter from some of the prominent educators 
in Boston asking him to give them a detailed 
account of his method of instruction with his 
son. He did so, and thus helped in founding 
what is now the Clarke Institution in North- 
ampton, Mass., and the Boston day school for 
deaf mutes, in both of which the system of in- 
struction is articulation. 

AN OLD PUPIL. 

In the winter of 1866 Jonathan Whipple re- 
ceived a pupil, a young man twenty-one years 
of age, and kept him under instruction one 
hundred days. He could talk none at all when 
he commenced, but when he went away he 
could ask and answer questions, and, in fact, 
converse on a small scale with those around 
him. 

In 1868 a little girl, seven years of age, was 
brought to him for instruction, and it was with 
much disappointment that he found himself, 
on account of the debility of age and the loss 





of his teeth, which very much marred the per- 
fection of his speech, unable to take the re- 
sponsibility of teaching the child, therefore he 
applied for aid to his young grandson, Zerah 
C. Whipple, then about nineteen years of age. 

The young man had not the slightest idea 
when he commenced of making this a perma- 
nent pursuit, but his success was so remarkable 
that he began to grow much interested in the 
work. 

The little girl learned very rapidly, but, un- 
fortunately, she was taken away after about 
seven months’ instruction and placed at the 
asylum in Hartford, where the expense was 
less on account of the aid which that instisa- 
tion received from the State. 

PERSEVERANCE—BENEVOLENCE. 

Zerah Whipple was not satisfied to give up 
without making another experiment, now that 
he had discovered what he could do in the line 
of teaching deaf mutes, therefore he put forth 
every exertion, aided by his parents and grand- 
father, to obtain more pupils. He had nothing 
to show for his labor, but he tried to make his 
desire for business known by writing for liter- 
ary papers, and getting friends to speak of it 
for him whenever opportunity offered. 

His grandfather wrote occasional articles for 
the press upon the subject, and one of these 
fell into the hands of a wealthy gentleman in 
Wilmington, Del., Samuel Downing by name, 
who had a little deafson. This gentleman had 
never heard before of the possibility of teach- 
ing the deaf to speak as hearing people do, and 
although very incredulous in regard to it, he 
felt enough interest in the matter to make a 
trip of investigation to Connecticut. There he 
found a family of honest-appearing people in 
very moderate circumstances, with no school 
and no prospect of any at that time, but he . 
saw Enoch Whipple, conversed with him, and 
found that although he was as deaf as his own 
son, he yet could talk as well as common peo- 
ple, and could understand with the greatest 
facility the lips of those conversing with him. 
Mr. Downing went home, indulging a warm 
hope that his little son might some day become 
a talker like Enoch Whipple; but when he 
communicated the idea to some of his friends, 
in whose judgment he had much confidence, 
it was received with so much skepticism and 
even ridicule, that for a time he wavered in 
his purpose of sending his child to the Whip- 
ples for instruction. 

A RICH PUPIL, WILLIE DOWNING. 

Parental love. however, triumphed. He felt 
that if there was a possibility of his little boy 
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even learning to talk, it was his duty at least 
to make the trial; therefore, despite opposition, 
in November, 1869, he took his little boy to 
Connecticut, and left him in the Whipple fam- 
ily for a three months’ trial, in which time he 
thought the system of instruction might be 
tested. 

Willie Downing was a congenital mute, eleven 
years of age. He not only had never spoken a 
word, but he had no idea of language, and did 
not even know that the most common objects 
had names. All this it was necessary to teach 
him, and the work was begun with the most 
faithful and pains-taking persistency by the 
young man who acted in the capacity of 
teacher. 

For a year and a half Willie Downing was 
Zerah Whipple’s only deaf pupil, but his pro- 
gress was so astonishing that when he went 
home on his first yearly vacation, the people 
who had caviled at the idea, and ridiculed his 
father for thinking he could learn to talk, were 
struck with greatest wonder when they heard 
the child, whom they had known as a deaf 
mvte, speak words plainly, spell, count, and 
answer simple questions. 

THE METHODS FIRST EMPLOYED. 

At first the method employed was very labo- 
rious : it necessitated such constdnt repetition 
of words. The pupil was required to look at 
the teacher’s mouth and repeat after him the 
word to be learned, placing his hand upon the 
teacher’s throat to get the sound, until he cculd 
repeat the word correctly. So much talking 
was required on the part of the teacher that it 
suggested the idea to his mind that if asystem 
of representing sounds by writing symbols 
could be devised, the work could be made far 
easier, and, moreover, a class might be taught 
with much greater facility. 

In the summer of 1870 Zerah Whipple first 
commenced a study of the position of the or- 
gans of speech in the articulation of sounds, 
with a view to representing them by written 
symbols. 

At that time he had never heard of Mr. 
Bell’s “ Visible Speech,” which has since be- 
come quite popular in the articulation depart- 
ment of several of the schools for the deaf. 

By careful and laborious study he succeeded 
in working out the basis of a system which he 
has since utilized to a great degree in the in- 
struction of his pupils. 

ZERAH WHIPPLE’S SYSTEM HIS OWN. 

In the autumn of 1870, before his system 
was completed, he first heard of Mr. Bell’s 
“Visible Speech,’ but he made no use of that 





system in working out his own, as some haye 
unkindly said regarding the new method which 
Mr. Whipple is employing with such great suc. 
cess in his school at the present time. 

Mr. Bell, himself, who has seen this new 
system, says that it is very different from his 
own, ‘and exonerates Mr. Whipple entirely 
from any charge of plagiarism. 

It has been copyrighted under the name of 
“ Whipple’s Natural Alphabet,” and since its 
introduction in the school it has proved of 
more value in lessening the labor of the teach- 
er than the services of the most competent as- 
sistant. 

ITS NATURE. 

In this article it will be impossible to give a 
detailed description of the system. It is in- 
tended to represent pictorially the positions of 
the organs of speech in the utterance of every 
sound, and is so simple that Mr. Whipple’ 
youngest deaf pupils understood it at once. 

It is marvelous to see how readily they read 
and write it. The youngest pupil in school isa 
little boy seven years old, who has had less 
than two years’ instruction. Another is a little 
girl ten years of age, who has been ynder 
instruction about a year. Both can readily 
read the most difficult words when written in 
this system, and give the correct pronunciation. 

The system has as yet become but little 
known, as its originator felt anxious to prove 
its utility thoroughly in his school before mak- 
ing it public, and he has done so to his own 
satisfaction and the satisfaction of all who 
have seen its workings among his pupils. 

Among those who have seen and highly ap- 
proved of it are Hon. Wm. H. Potter, of Mys- 
tic River, Conn., Member of the Board of 
Education of Connecticut; Prof. J. K. Buck- 
lyn, Principal of Mystic Valley Classical In- 
stitute, Mystic Bridge, Conn. ; and Prof. B. G. 
Northrop, Secretary of Connecticut Board of 
Education, New Haven, Conn. The only per- 
fect printed copy of this system is in the am 
nual report of the Board of Education of Con 
necticut for 1873. 

A STATE SUBSIDY. 

In 1872 an act was passed in the State Legie 
lature to allow the Whipple Schoo] the same 
appropriation per year for each pupil as is 
given to the institution at Hartford. Three of 
the pupils belong in Connecticut, and receive 
the aid from the State at the present time. 
Every pupil in this school is bright and intelli- 
gent, and those who are interested in progress 
may derive much pleasure in visiting it and 
listening to the exercises of the deaf children. 
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a 
SHADOW READING. . 

One of the experiments with which Mr. 
Whipple entertains company in the evening, 
and which serves to show the proficiency of 
his pupils in lip-reading, is to request them 
to read from the lips of a shadow on the wall. 
A person who speaks plainly sits in a position 
to show the outlines of the mouth, and the 
pupil stands behind his chair and reads his 
words from the shadow. It is quite an easy mat- 
ter, but seems marvelous to one who has never 
seen it before. One evening, in the presence 
of company, Mr. Whipple desired a young 
man who is studying lip-reading to try if he 
could read the shadows, but as he had only 
been under instruction about two weeks he 
had no confidence in his ability and declined 
to try. The teacher then called on one of the 
younger pupils who had had more practice, 
and when the shadow was clearly defined on 
the wall the young man looked on with curi- 
osity, for it was the first time he had seen the 
experiment tried. As the teacher spoke the 
words slowly, he then repeated them from the 





shadows with scarcely a mistake, much to his 
own surprise and the amusement of the com- 
pany. 

THE WHIPPLE APTITUDE. 

The Whipple family are well calculated to 
carry on a school like this. Zerah Whipple 
lives in the house-with his parents and grand- 
parents, making, with his infant daughter, four 
generations under one roof. Jonathan Whip- 
ple, Sr., now in his eightieth year, though 
physically debilitated, retains his mental fac- 
ulties wonderfully well, and enjoys relating to 
sympathetic visitors the experience of his early 
labors and the unappreciation ofa skeptical pub- 
lic. Jonathan Whipple, Jr., and wife, Zerah’s 
parents, are called father and mother by all the 
pupils, from the oldest to the youngest. He is 
assisted in teaching by other members of the 
family. The children seem perfectly content- 
ed and happy, and the school is truly a “ Home 
School” in every sense of the word. Those 
who have deaf children to educate would 
do well to communicate with its proprietors, 
whose address is Mystic River, Connecticut. 
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That which makes a good Constitution must keep it, viz., men of wisdom and virtue; qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inher- 
itance, must be carefully propagated by a virtuous education of youth.— William Penn. 





HOOSAC TUNNEL.—No. 1. 
BY REV. LUCIUS HOLMES, 


M* naturally takes a lively interest in 
any stupendous work or great achieve- 
ment of his race. Hence, visitors are con- 
stantly thronging wherever may be seen the 
utmost that art and science have accom- 
plished. Men go along distance to be per- 
mitted to look only upon the ruins of what 


was once useful and magnificent; and those | 
detained from travel want to read, and the | 


travelers themselves love to peruse, accounts 
of structures and contrivances which glorify 
the thought, the skill, and energy of human 
kind. 

It is with confidence, therefore, that I at- 
tempt to write of the Hoosac Tunnel, know- 
ing that if I only do passable justice to my 
subject-matter, I shall secure the gratitude of 
my reader; for this is the most difficult and 
surprising undertaking ever attempted upon 
the American continent. What led the way, 








we instinctively inquire, to this stupendous 
enterprise ? 
ITS HISTORY. 

Every intelligent person knows that Boston 
is the metropolis of New England, and that 
its geographical position, notwithstanding 
political divisions, renders it a sea-coast 
trade-center for Canada, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia. Two aspirations must be 
common to it: a desire to augment its ocean 
commerce, especially with Europe, and to 
increase its trade with the West. Its ambi- 
tion, too, would be naturally stimulated to 
compete with the largest city of the western 
hemisphere, New York. Moreover, it is 
clear the interests of Boston and of all New 
England are the same in respect to having 
the best and amplest thoroughfares to all the 
States West. It is in keeping with all these 
great facts, that almost fifty years ago (1825) 
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the Legislature of Massachusetts should ap- 
point a Board of Commissioners, to be assist- 
ed by an able engineer, Mr. Loami Baldwin, 
to ascertain the feasibility of constructing a 
canal from Boston even to the Hudson River. 
The idea of a railroad was not then in the 
mind of the Legislature. But it happened 
that this very year the first railroad for car- 
rying freight and passengers in the United 
States was put in operation. 

Now, that every reader may the better un- 
derstand what is about to be related and cle- 
scribed, we will do a little free sketching. 

The Board of Commissioners referred to 
examined two routes: one, the southern, by 
the way of Worcester, Springfield, and the 
Westfield River; and the other, the northern, 
via Fitchburg, Miller, and Deerfield rivers— 
North Adams being common to both routes. 
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A shorter, easier, and competing route was 
to be found. The first section of a road was 
opened to Fitchburg in 1845, and soon after 
the Vermont and Massachusetts Railroad was 
begun, which reaches from Fitchburg to 
Greenfield. 

“ As early as 1848 the Troy and Greenfield 
Railroad Company was incorporated by the 
Legislature, with a capital of three million 
five hundred thousand dollars, and was au- 
thorized to build a railroad ‘from the termi- 
nus of the Vermont and Massachusetts Rail- 
road at Greenfield, through the valleys of the 
Deerfield and Hoosac to the State line, there 
to unite with a railroad leading to the city 
of Troy.’ ” * 

It was known that by following up the 
Deerfield River a road could be constructed 
from Greenfield to the east side of the mount- 
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Fig. 1—Sxetcu or Rarmway Routes. 
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In their report they said, “ There was no hes- 
itation in deciding in favor of the Deerfield 
and Hoosac River route.” They looked to 
find some way around, but the mountain 
meeting them always, they boldly declared 
for tunneling it, that the canal might go 
through. Thus a conception was begotten and 
nurtured, which was finally to be fully realiz- 
ed, though under a modification of purpose. 

The steam, smoke, and jar of the railroad 
arresting universal attention throughout the 
Union, caused the canal project to fall out of 
sight. What next? In 1828 another com- 
mission reported in favor of going over the 
mountain with cars, and in 1842 the Boston 
and Albany line was opened. The grade be- 
tween Springfield and Pittsfield, however, is 
very heavy ; beside, it is some forty miles fur- 
ther “from the Hub to the Hudson” on this 
than on the tunnel line. 





ain, without much extra labor, notwith- 
standing it passes through some very wild 
scenery as it approaches the Hoosac range. 
And then on the west side of the mountain, 
through North Adams, the Hoosac River 
goes between Mount Adams on the right and 
the Saddle Mountains on the left, and further 
on it flows between the Tayhkanic Mountains 
on the left and the Green on the right, and 
yet further there is a fine and comparatively 
open country. Mainly along the beds of 
three rivers, then, the Hoosac, Deerfield, and * 
Millers, the rails could be adjusted with no 
unusual obstacles to overcome from Troy to 
Fitchburg, save this stubborn spur of the 
Green Mountains, denominated Hoosac. The 
rails are down to Greenfield, and in use; but 
as to the rest, delay. 





*“ From the Hub to the Hudson,” by Washington 
Gladden, pages 86, 87. 
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The road from North Adams to Troy is in 
operation. The trains run to the east side 
of the mountain, but travelers go over the 
mountain yet in those splendid six-horse 
coaches, enjoyiuig the bracing air and splen- 





Fig. 2—East Porta. 


did prospects. It is, however, an almost 
thrilling fact that at this writing, Mr. Shan- 
ley, according to his prediction, that he would 
be able to walk through this ancient mount- 
ain before December, 1873, completed the 
opening on Thanksgiving Day. 

We have been too much in a hurry, and 


Fig. 4—CentTrat Suart BUILDINGs. 


must go back a little, promising to hasten 
and skip some connecting links, etc., so as to 
be really through this general history soon. 
In the year 1854 the commonwealth loaned 
its credit to the Troy and Greenfield corpo- 





ration to the amount of two millions. Under 
this act work was begun the next year by E. 
W. Serrell and Company. In 1856 a new 
contract was made with H. Haupt & Com- 
pany, who were to have $3,880,000 for com- 





Fig. 3—Goine Down Suarrt. 


pleting the road on each side of the mount- 
ain, and for “doing” the tunnel. ‘ Exca- 
vations were made at each end of the tunnel, 
and in 1858 the western section of the road 
was completed to the State line, connecting 
North Adams with Troy.” In 1862 the State 
received into possession the road, tunnel, and 


Fig. 5—West PortTA.. 


all that belonged to the Troy and Greenfield 
Company. Work, which had been sus- 
pended, was resumed under Commissioners 
and the superintendence of Mr. Thomas 
Doane. In 1868 the Legislature appropriated 
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$4,750,000, contracting with Messrs. F. Shan- 
ley & Brother, of Canada, whose portraits are 
given herewith, to have the tunnel strictly 
finished, with track laid from side to side, by 





Fig. 6—Francis SHANLEY. 


March Ist., 1874, a bargain the Shanleys are 
likely to make good. 
THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED. 

In describing the magnitude and difficul- 
ties of the undertaking, we shall also be 
enlarging upon its history. We present 
another sketch, and now of the mountain 
itself, and as we at the present time contem- 
plate it. 

It is, then, 25,031 feet through the mount- 
ain, or a little more than four and three- 
quarter miles, and the tunnel at the central 
shaft even is 1,028 feet under ground. It is 
the longest tunnel in the world except Mount 
Cénis under the Alps, between France and 
Sardinia, which is more than seven and a 
half miles long. 

It was according to the original plan, 
which has been adhered to, to construct the 
tunnel wide enough for two tracks, and of 
ample height. It is, accordingly, twenty-six 
feet wide and twenty-two high. Toward the 
central shaft the grade rises twenty-six feet to 
the mile both ways, so that the water may set- 
tle toward each portal from this point. Out 
of the west portal there now rushes a stream 
of water, along a ditch prepared for it, large 





One can not muse upon the idea of making 
an opening through such a mountain, or visit 
the tunnel and behold the work accomplished 
and going forward, without being surprised, 
and in a degree, at least, overwhelmed at its 
rugged vastness. Another tunnel of the same 
character could be cunstructed now at far 
less cost, much having been expended in ex- 
perimenting, in the use of weak appliances, 
in the securing the necessary education re- 
specting these vast labors, regarding which 
there was so little precedent. 

Work was commenced in 1852 at the east 
end. When the formidable exterprise is fin- 
ished, as many as eighteen years of solid, 
stern endeavor will have been expended upon 
it. An immense boring machine had been 
built at South Boston, and was, in parts, got 
to the mountain. It was “designed to cut a 
groove around the circumference of the tun- 
nel thirteen inches wide.” The center was to 

be split off by wedges or blasted away by 
powder. When it had gone ten feet it was 
wrenched to entire demoralization. After- 
ward, another and smaller borer was tried, 
with no success at all. 
For a while work was done by hand-drills 
and gunpowder. But it was found that with 
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Fig. 7—Watter SHANLEY. 


the utmost application only sixty feet a month 
could be made at either heading, at which 
rate another generation would inherit an un- 





enough to work an old-fashioned grist-mill. 





finished struggle with the mountain barrier. 
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Fortunately, the excavations have been hast- 
ened by the introduction of powder-drills, 
and of an explosive much more terrific than 
gunpowder. 

The primary formation of the mountain is 
mica-slate, of great hardness usually. ‘“ Parts 
of this mountain have been found so hard 
and tough, and so difficult to drill, that 34 
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At first the workmen found a secondary lime- 
stone formation, and the progress was de- 
lightful. By-and-by this welcome strata 
dipped down below the grade of the tunnel, 
and they came upon demoralized mica-slate, 
upon slush. They had to build about them 
a very strong frame-work of timber and plank, 
to be supplanted by brick arching. This 
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Fig. 8—Proritz oF MouNTAIN AND CouRgE OF TUNNEL. 


drills have been worn in drilling a blast hole 
36 inches deep.” Yet softness—“ slump por- 
ridge ’—has been a greater impediment than 
hardness; and at the central shaft the great 
conflict was with water itself. 

The west portal is about two miles south 
of the village of North Adams. At the west 
end work has been slower than at the east. 





had to be continued 2,100 feet, and for 700 
the engineers found it necessary to render the 
masonry a complete tube. While this con- 
test was going on, another gang sank the 
west shaft, and still another commenced the 
great central shaft, which is twenty-six feet 
in its longest, and fifteen in its shortest 
diameter. 
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MONEY—ITS FUNCTIONS AND REQUIREMENTS.—No. 8. 


THE CURRENCY OF THE FUTURE. 


N the first article of this series (to which, in 
_L. this connection, we refer our readers) we 
quoted largely from the able speech of Mr. 
Buckingham, in the United States Senate, Jan- 
uary 7th, 1873, and from Mr. Boutwell’s, Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, report of December, 1872, 
arraigning the currency for its lack of elasticity. 

The extract from Mr. Boutwell’s report 
closed thus: “The problem is to find a way of 
increasing the currency for moving the crops 
and diminishing it at once when that work is 
done.” 

Our response is: Let Congress pass a very 
simple, and, therefore, easily-understood law, 
providing for the issue of treasury notes (green- 
backs) as legal tender for all purposes what- 
ever, to the extent which the requirements of 
the country indicate, and make such legal ten- 
der reconvertible, at the option of the holders, 





into Treasury bonds bearing a rate of interest 
not much in excess of the average annual na- 
tional increase of property—say 3.65 per cent. 
per year. 

“In the interchangeability (at the option ot 
the holder) of national paper money with Gov- 
ernment bonds bearing a fived rate of interest, 
there is a subtile principle that. will regulate 
the movements of finance and commerce as 
accurately as the motion of the steam-engine 
is regulated by ds ‘governor.’ Such paper 
money tokens would be much nearer perfect 
measures of value than gold and silver ever 
have been or ever can be.” 

Our readers should impress-the-above firmly 
in their minds, as there is.more financial sci- 
ence contained therein in its adaptability to 
our present national need, than. in all the vol- 
umes of political economy ever before written. 
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Horace Greeley, in a characteristic editorial 
of the Tribune, Nov. 9, 1871, said: 

“ The benefits of this system would be these: 
Our greenbacks, which are now virtual false- 
hoods, would be truths. The Government 
would pay them on demand in bonds, as afore- 
said, which is in substantial accordance with 
the plan on which the greenbacks were first 
authorized. 

“Our greenbacks, no longer false, but con- 
vertible at pleasure into bonds bearing a mod- 
erate gold interest and exchangeable as afore- 
said, could not fail to appreciate steadily until 
they nearly reached the level of gold. Indeed, 
they would, unless issued too profusely, be 
really better than gold. Drawing a higher 
rate of interest than British consols, and con- 
vertible at pleasure, as these are not, they 
would in time obtain currency even in the Old 
World. 

“The trouble so inveterately borrowed by 
thousands with respect to ‘ over-issues,’ ‘ re- 
dundant currency,’ etc., would (or at least 
should) be hereby dispelled. If there were at 
any time an excess of currency, it would tend 
to precipitate itself into the bonds aforesaid. 
If there should ever be a scarcity of currency, 
bonds would be exchanged at the Treasury for 
greenbacks till the want was fully supplied. 
Black Fridays and the locking up of green- 
backs would soon be numbered with lost arts 
and hobgoblin terrors. 

“Though the demand for these bonds might 
for months be moderate, their convenience and 
manifest utility would soon diffuse their popu- 
larity and stimulate an ever-widening demand 
for them. They would be a favorite invest- 
ment with guardians and trustees, who should 
expect to be required to pay over the funds 
held by them at an early day, whether fixed 
or uncertain. They would say, ‘Though I 
might invest or deposit these funds where they 
would command a higher interest, I choose to 
place them where I know they will be safe and 
at hand when called for.’ 

“ Ultimately, we believe they would become 
so popular that hundreds of millions of them 
would be absorbed at or very near the par of 
specie, and that with the proceeds an equal 
amount of our outstanding sixes might be re- 
deemed and canceled, without advertising for 
loans or paying bankers to ‘shin’ for us 
throughout Europe. The interest thus saved 
to our country would be an important item. 

“Such are the rude outlines of a plan which 
we did not originate, but which we heartily 

inderse. Why not give ita trial? We should 












dearly like to inform Europe that, since she 
seems not to want any more of our bonds at 
five per cent., we have concluded to take the 
balance ourselves at 33.” 

Some one has well remarked that the truest 
test of a scientific theory is in its power of pre- 


diction. Measured by that severe criterion, 
the verdict must be in our favor, for, while our 
opponents have been entirely bewildered by 
the phenomena of last fall, political economists 
of our school predicted them, and placed the 
predictions on record. 

An analysis of the foregoing programme 
shows a logical division into four parts, thus: 

1st. Issue of Treasury notes (greenbacks) to 
the extent which the needs of the country in- 
dicate. 

2d. Such notes to be legal tenders for all 
purposes. 

8d. Such notes to be convertible, at the op- 
tion of the holder, into Government bonds 
bearing a low rate of interest. 

4th. Such bonds payable, principal and in- 
terest, in said currency notes on demand. 

The first three have been spasmodically ac- 
cepted at different times in part; sometimes 
under pressure of necessity ; sometimes from 
vague aspirations for response to our need— 
but never in combination. 

The result has been like that of a four-horse 
balky team — not only not pulling together, 
but a part lying on the breaching, while the 
rest pulled on the traces. 

For instance, as to first requirement of am- 
ple currency, ah eminent antagonist in the col- 
umns of the N. Y. Zimes, over the signature 
of “ Knickerbocker,” says: 

“ By reference to the report (Secretary of the 
Treasury) of August 31, 1865, it will be found 
that the circulating medium consisted of 
United States Notes, Greenbacks, and 

Fractional Currency.............+.+ $459,505,311.51 
National Bank Notes and State Bank is- 


sues, (Report 1865.) by Controller's 


Report, Ost. 2, IBS... cvecccccees 250,189,478.00 


WOO. .cnccskcsssnnenteanevevscevescensesd $709,694,789.51 


“To this amount must be added the sum of 
five per cent. legal tender notes, and of certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, etc., shown to have 
amounted to $443,220,103.16 ; in all, a sum of 
$1,152,914,892.67. This, then, was the circu- 


lating medium of the country at the time of its 
greatest expansion. * * * 

“The Treasury statement of July, 1868, 
shows to what extent the circulating medium 
had been then contracted. It then consisted of 
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United States Notes, Greenbacks, and 





Fractional Currency ........+se0.+-+ $388,768,674.75 
National Bank Notes outstanding 1st No- 

VOUNST, BOTT. co rccccccccccccccecces 299, 108,996.00 

ie... co ccssscsnedabseeminaenemneiinenl $687,872,670.75 


To which we add the sum of temporary loan 
certificates and other notes serving the pur- 
poses of currency, amounting to $92,687,442.64, 
and the sum of circulating medium will be 
found to have then reached $780,560,113.39, 
and shows a contraction by the Secretary of 
$372,354,779.28 in its total amount. * * * 

“The country at large had felt the pressure 
of the screw, but had not been able to discern 
precisely from what quarter the pinch came, 
the contraction being confined to those outside 
forms of Treasury obligations which, though 
not currency in the strict acceptation of the 
word, were still used as such in the larger 
transactions of trade and financial exchange. 
When, in a time of general pressure, the cur- 
rency itself became the subject of the pruning 
knife, the country not only felt the knife, dut 
saw how it was handled—([these italics are ours] 
—and refused to submit longer to the ‘heroic 
treatment.’ ” 

“ Knickerbocker’s” figures, quoted above, 
take us to July, 1868, when, as the “ people felt 
the knife, saw how it was handled, and refused 
to submit longer to the heroic treatment,” the 
contraction of the cast-iron currency was 
stopped, and the people allowed to “grow up 
to it.” 

Five years have passed, and as we double in 
population in thirty years, it follows that we 
are one-sixth larger in 1873 than when we 
groaned so awfully in 1868. This one-sixth 
growth, with the same volume of currency, 
amounts practically to a contraction of one- 
sixth of the aggregate of 1868, and now we 
have but $13.68 currency per head (including 
$40,000,000 in gold quoted by the Controller 
of the Currency as “in circulation”), which is 
about one-half the average of France, one-third 
of England, and 294 per cent. of that quoted 
by “ Knickerbocker” as existing at the close 
of the war. 

No wonder that our industries are paralyzed, 
and our crops stuck in transit for lack of cur- 
rency to move them. 

With the foregoing figures—taken, mind 
you, from the compilation of our antagonists— 
before us on one hand, and Hunt's Year-Book, 
and other statistical. authorities, on the other, 
let us see how this resulted. 

The mercantile failures in the Northern 


copy from Hunt's Magazine and Year-Book for 
1870, were: 


Year. Muilures, = italien, 
AD iis dae cocbalticadlcdl 1,652 $23,049,000 
i snissthnanbiicnustn 495 7,899,000 
AER EAE EE 520 8,579,000 
— anmatimancte aseow ent 530 17,625,000 
iitesresocceethnemas 632 47,333,000 
OREO EY. 2,386 86,218,000 
COUN sisdis iclbclbeits, atch 2,197 57,275,000 
EE vee 2411 65,246,000 
ayaa tome a tnd 3,160 79,697,000 


We supplement the foregoing table with the 
following (for the whole nation), of commercial 
failures for 1870, ’71, and ’72: 


Number of Ag; te 
liabilities 


Year. failures. 

WD ccccccccccccccceccoscces 3,551 $88,242,000 
BERL ncvccccccccecesccccccces 2,915 85,252,000 
BITS nn. coccccccccoccocssese 5,069 121,056,000 


From the indication of the last few weeks, 
we must certainly be convinced that the record 
of the dead of ’73 will be overwhelmingly in 
excess of its predecessor. 

This computation does not include any losses 
not resulting in absolute failures, but it indi- 
cates beyond cavil that there were six-fold 
more of losses and disasters during each year 
of currency contraction than during each year 
of full currency. 

It will be observed by comparison of dates 
of contraction with dates of failures that they 
kept pace in equal step. To effect these re- 
sults—as orderly and economical as the career 
of a mad bull in a crockery store—the Govern- 
ment— 

1st. Retired its certificates of indebtedness 
by borrowing gold from Europe at a high 
rate of interest and giving boads, which, with 
exemption from taxation, cost the people at 
least 10 per cent. currency interest, when the 
people themselves would gladly have taken 
currency, saving all gold premium and in- 
terest. 

2d. It created and continued the existence of 
about $400,000,000, bonds costing 10 per cent. 
interest as above, to enable it to withdraw and 
withhold $354,000,000 currency from the peo- 
ple for no other purpose than to retain said 
bonds as security for its indorsing the paper of 
holders of said bonds, for which indorsement 
said Government gets 1 per cent. per year in- 

terest, and calls it tax, while the people would 
have been much better pleased to have retained 
their own paper and saved the bond interest. 
In short, in this transaction the people, collect- 
ively, through their agents, borrow money at 





States, from 1862 to 1870, inclusive, which we 





10 per cent., and loan it again at 1 per cent. to 
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ual people at 7 per cent. to 50 pef cent. per year. 

8d. With plenty of bonds outstanding cost- 
ing, as above, 10 per cent. interest, it called in 
and paid off all its 3 per cent. indebtedness. 

4th. It then attempted to absorb the remain- 
der of the life-blood currency of the people at 
the rate of $4,000,000 per month, and actually 
progressed eleven months in the nefarious work 
when (to quote our antagonist again) “the 
people not only felt the knife, but saz how it 
was handled, and refused to submit longer to 
the heroic treatment.” 

Like John Le Pean, they “could eat cater- 
pillars, but squash bugs were a little too fat.” 


the bond-holders, who re-loan it to the individ- 





When Jim Fisk and other geniuses stole the 
Erie Railroad, the splendor of the villainy so 
dazzled the world that for the moment men 
forgot to call it stealing. 

A deep conviction is fast gaining ground that, 
emboldened by that operation, his old fellow- 
workers, with other conspirators on both sides 
of the Atlantic—some Jews, others bad Chris- 
tians—have a deep-laid plot to so reduce the 
values of the nation that a ring of a thousand 
men can gobble them all up. 

Most certainly, if such is their plan, the past 
action and present lethargy of our legislative 
and executive departments play well into their 





hands. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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HE climate of Northern Texas, during 
nine months out of the twelve, is abso- 
lutely and perfectly delightful. There is no 
such thing as intense sultriness, for a refresh- 
ing Breeze is always blowing. Spring comes 
in April, and enamels the prairies with a 
wealth of blossoms, among which none are 
more splendidly beautiful than the prairie 
plume, a plant which sends up a lofty flower- 
stalk, crowning it with a plume-like head of 
closely clustered crimson flowers. These 
prairie plains are destined, some time in the 
not far-distant future, to supersede Florida 
and Minnesota as a resort for consump- 
tives. The dryness and equability of the at- 
mosphere strengthens, vitalizes, and heals the 
lungs that have become diseased in a wet or 
freezing climate. It is said that a case of 
consumption never originates there; while 
many who have gone there in the last stages 
of it have taken a new lease of life and lived 
comfortably for fifteen or twenty years: In 
such cases, however, they got the full benefit 
of the healing air by breathing it in an unde- 
filed state, sleeping under a tent, or in an 
open log cabin. 

As a farming country, Northern Texas pos- 
sesses great attractions. Its broad, rolling 
prairies are easily convertible into fields of 
cotton—there is no clearing to be done, only 
the tall grass to be burned off in the spring, 
or turned under with a plow. And cotton 
grows there beautifully. Since railroad facil- 
ities have been introduced its culture pays 
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handsomely. If a farmer wants to raise corn, 
oats, barley, and wheat, as well as cotton, he 
can just fence in a big prairie field, fifty, a 
hundred, or three hundred acres, as he 
chooses, and not go to the trouble of “ taking 
in” all the land he owns. Two plowings, 
one with a turn-plow, the other with a sweep, 
will make a crop of cotton, though, as in the 
“Old States,” it does better with more care- 
ful culture. The quick growth of cockle- 
burrs and sun-flowers necessitates the use of 


the hoe more than grass or any other kind ° 


of weeds. Corn yields splendidly. From 
one quart of corn, planted in May, three bush- 
els were gathered. Stock-raising is a spec- 
ialty of Texan farmers. A herd of forty cows 
will, in twenty years, produce a drove of 
eight hundred; horses increase in the same 
ratio, and both get their living off the prair- 
ies, the owner taking no trouble further than 
branding them; the mark generally being 
his own initials. Colts are broken, a few at 
a time, from a drove, caught with a lasso and 
thrown down. Anunbroken horse will bring 
fifty dollars; a broken one, seventy-five. 

In the spring of the year cattle speculators 
pass through the country buying up cattle 
for beef, giving, where they buy a large 
drove, not more than six dollars per head. 
A cruel custom prevails among these cattle 
drovers, which they excuse on the ground of 
expediency. As large numbers of cows with 
calves are included in the droves, they drive 
them all together for a few days, till they 
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come to some well-watered timber, where, 
having camped, they shoot all the young 
calves, saving their skins, which will bring 
them as much money as the calves’ flesh 
would, They remain at these camps several 
days, so that the cows may see and be con- 
yinced that their calves are dead, as other- 
wise they would not submit to be driven. 
The drovers contend that it is more merciful 
to kill the little calves in this way than to 
wear them out by a march of several hundred 
miles, as their usual course lies northward to 
the track of the Missouri, Kansas,‘and Ne- 
braska Railways, where the cattle are shipped 
for beef to Eastern markets. The settled 
population of Northern Texas accumulate 
property rapidly, raise their herds of cows 
and horses, and the finest of wheat, but 
there is a large floating population, constant- 
ly on the move, who hardly pay expenses. 
There are a good many Indians still in the 
country. It is said that in the part of coun- 
try inhabited by the Comanches a silver and 
copper mine has been discovered, which will 
doubtless be opened and worked by capital- 
ists ina few years. The friendly Indians who 
come into the country keep up the old system 
of barter, bringing venison, hams, deer-skins, 
moccasins, and baskets to exchange for blan- 





kets, whisky, powder, shot, corn, and flour. 
Their baskets are beautiful specimens of 
deft handiwork, made of split cane, brilliant- 
ly colored, red, green, blue, and yellow, with 
vegetable dyes. They are made by the 
squaws, who, as from time immemorial, do all 
the work while the warriors hunt and ride. 
The price of a basket is what it will hold of 
corn, wheat, or flour. They use no salt with 
bread or meat, stripping the flesh entirely 
off the bones, and stretching it as thin as 
possible to dry it. Their method of killing 
a beef aptly illustrates their savage temper, 
and how they educate themselves to practice 
the torture. Several of them get round the 
animal to be killed, and shvot arrows at it 
in parts of the body where the points of the 
arrows sticking in will only produce a sting- 
ing, irritating sensation, and this they will 
continue, laughing, yelling, hooting, at the 
evident sufferings of the victim for hours, 
until, indeed, they see it droop as if about to 
die, then a well-aimed arrow through some 
vital part instantly dispatches it. To this 
day they occasionally steal white girl chil- 
dren and carry them off, in order to get a 
ransom for them, managing to get the reward, 
on the restoration of the child, without be- 
traying the original thief. v. D. R. COVINGTON. 








Flepartment of {)u Soci ¢lations, 


Reem 
Domestic happiness, thou only blisa 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 





“THROWING MONEY IN THE FIRE.” 


BY MRS, JULIA A. CARNEY. 


a) INNIE C is very happy to-day,” 

said my little boy, as he returned 
from the house of a neighbor. “She hasa 
new china doll.” 

“Yes,” echoed another child, “she was 
three years old yesterday, and her father 
bought the doll for a birthday present. She 
is delighted with it.” 

“ She is as happy as she ever will be in this 
life, if it is her first real doll,” was the reply. 

For the girl’s first doll, and the boy’s first 
boots, are to them all that after years will 
bring of womanly love or manly ambition. 





“Mrs, F—— thinks it is throwing money 
in the fire,” said the little boy. 

“T presume it would be ‘ throwing money 
in the fire’ to buy a new doll for Mrs, F——,” 
I replied, a little abruptly. 

“ There I beg leave to differ,” said an older 
speaker. “ Mrs, F—— appears to me to be 
very happy with her new doll. The only 
difference is that Mrs. F—— is a little more 
anxious, because her doll has the whooping- 
cough.” 

“Yes, dear; you are right. It is maternal 
love that sanetifies and ennobles Minnie’s doll 
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in my estimation, as it almost glorifies it in 
that of the child. The same maternal love 
mingles with anxiety, yet happy even in its 
solicitude, bends over the sick babe. To the 
child it is a pure and simple gladness, to the 
mother it is that deep joy which comes only 
with the endurance of anxiety, as if it were 
the promised strength, which shall ever be 
equal to the day. The money which pur- 
chases the doll is no more wasted than that 
which feeds and clothes the child. The phys- 
ical want may be the most clamorous, and in 
extreme poverty must, perhaps, be satisfied 
first; the recognition of spiritual needs is 
the boundary between man and the animal.” 

“Man is an animal. Professor S—— says 
so, and demonstrates it upon the black-board 
as a logical truth,” says a student. 

“The amendment is accepted. Man is an 
animal, and a voracious one, too, or weary 
housekeepers would not have much cooking 
to do. He is not one of the lower animals, 
however, or we should have no need of 
snowy table cloths, damask napkins, silver 
forks or butter knives. More conclusive still, 
he would not pause to discuss metaphysical 
questions during his dinner.” 

“To go back to first principles, however, 
says one, “ we are doing Mrs. F injustice. 
Her objection is not to the expenditure of 
money to please the child, but she says Min- 
nie is so young it will be destroyed immedi- 
ately, and a rag doll, or handkerchief pinned 
into shape, has heretofore made her just as 
happy.” 

“ A grave mistake in the premises, and ut- 
ter ignoring of important parts in the con- 
clusion! A child is sent into this world to 
grow mentally as well as bodily. At a very 
early age it will distinguish the prettier toy, 
if both are presented at the same time, and 
will prize and preserve it according to its 
little knowledge. If the prettiest is present- 
ed last, it will have acquired a higher esti- 
mate, and will never again be satisfied with 
the lower.” 

“ We are getting very abstruse, considering 
the conversation commenced with a child's 
doll,” exclaims one. 

“ Large oaks from little acorns grow,” re- 
peats another, with a tragical air. 

“ Pure lives from happy childhoods flow,” 
I respond. “It was a trifling toy, and 


















a careless witticism, with which we began 
jestingly, but the toy has given no trifling 
amount of happiness to a little child, and 
the witticism involyed a principle which un- 
derlies all our social relations. It can not be 
a waste of time or means to give innocent 
joy to another, even if we ourselves have 
outgrown that source of joy.” 

“The suit of clothing my little one has 
outgrown may still be of fitting size fora 
younger child ; the dress I think past using 
is gladly received by my colored laundress.” 

“In like manner Minnie’s father has out- 
grown the penny whistle and the noisy drum, 
which were to his boyhood what the doll is 
to her infancy. In their stead he enlivens 
that dreary engine-room with his violin, and 
rests from feeling and guiding that grim 
monster by making miniature models of his 
own embryo inventions. Some day those 
intervals of leisure may give the world a 
blessing equal to the one which now furnishes 
his hours of weary toil.” 

“Surely no other invention can be as useful 
as the steam-engine,” said one, half doubtfully. 

“So might our ancestors have thought the 
herse never to be rivaled as a means of loco- 
motion. What think you of the telegraph ? 
It carries our thoughts as the express train 
our bodies, only more swiftly and more safe- 
ly. Is mind less useful than matter ?” 

“TI expect we will have a ‘ brain-wave’ 
telegraph some day, and dispense with the 
wires altogether.” 

“ Stranger things than that have been, and 
yet may be. We grope blindly for many a 
key which the light of science shall yet re- 
veal, and the ‘gates’ which are now but 
‘ajar’ shall yet be thrown wide open.” 

Our dinner was over, and so was our dis- 
cussion, We wended our separate ways to 
our varying duties. Perhaps, of all who 
had joined in the conversation, I alone re- 
tained it in memory, or gave it one further 
moment of thought. 

To me it seems the greatest problem of our 
artificial life. Which are the real, and which 
the ideal needs? Which is wasted, the 
means which supply the body or those be- 
stowed upon tke soul? Which ministers to 
the real need most truly—the flower by the 
cottage door, the vine over its windows, the 
tree which shades its roof, or the wheat-field 
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which feeds its inmates? If they are truly 
healthful they have an appetite for each. 
There are fires for which it is well to ex- 
pend our means. They are those which light 
a happy home, which give warmth to our- 
selves, and cheer the passer-by, or “the 
stranger that is within our gates”—love, 
happiness, social friendliness, and neigh- 
borly kindness. THesitate not to expend 
time, talent, worldly means to light and 
maintain these fires. Pleasant memories 





will be left when the toy is broken, the game 
outgrown, the kind word forgotten, the 
pleasant smile vanished, and the friendly 
hands folded in the grave. 

Beware of expending means to feed the 
fires of worldliness, of gluttony, of sin. Once 
enkindled in your being they shall burn with 
a flame before which those of an old theology 
shall pale, and your social relations, your 
better nature, your good resolutions, may all 
be consumed as a scroll. 


——__+¢+—___. 


IT NEVER PAYS. 


Ir never pays to fret and growl 
When fortune seems our foe; 
The better bred will push ahead 
And strike the braver blow. 
For luck is work, 
And those who shirk 
Should not lament their doom, 
But yield the pay 
And clear the way, 
That better men have room. 


It neyer pays to foster pride 
And squander pride in show; 
For friends thus won are sure to run 
In times of want or woe. 
The noblest worth 
Of all the earth 
Are gems of heart and brain, 
A conscience clear, 
A household dear, 
And hands without a stain. 





It never pays to hate a foe, 
Or cater to a friend; zs 
To fawn and whine, much less repine, 
To borrow or to lend. 
The faults of men 
Are fewer when 
Each rows his own canoe; 
For feuds and debts 
And pampered pets. 
Unbounded mischief brew. 


It never pays to wreck the health 
In drudging after gain, 
And he is sold who thinks that gold 
Is cheaply bought with pain. 
A humble lot, 
A cozy cot, 
Have tempted even kings, 
For stations high 
That wealth will buy 
Not oft contentment brings. 


—_+0e—_—_—_ 


CLEAN OR UNCLEAN LITERATURE. 


* Fee—fi—foh—fum ! 
Blood-—blood—I will have some.” 


E have laughed at Englishmen for the 
animal nature which delights in 
“roast beef—rare!” and which, not infre- 
quently, has been called upon to digest a 
genuine blood-pudding; but it is time we 
stopped to pity ourselves for that grosser 
taste of the mental appetite—that incessant, 
morbid craving which demands a daily re- 
past of crime and horror. 

It is time we began to arouse from our 
lethargic indifference, and to understand that 
there are other passions than love which 
“grow by what they feed upon.” 

We have so long followed the bait which 
ministers to an unnatural and sickly appetite 





that we refuse to be satisfied with anything 
less than the strongest stimulants, and cry 
out, in our feverish thirst, “‘ Blood—hblood— 
I will have some!” The public is wild with 
delight when furnished with a genuine 
Stokes or Kate Stoddard case; there is 
something perfectly satisfactory in the mix- 
ture of romance and horror contained in 
each ; but the public is getting tired of these, 
and begins to ask for some fresh tragedy “a 
little more startling, if you please, than 
either.” This unnatural appetite, which has 
been created by unwholesome mental food, 
the journals of to-day find it difficult to 
satisfy ; and some of the best and bravest not 
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only stand aghast at results which are their 
own offspring, but have with resolution and 
principle already begun to spread the board 
with more healthful and digestible articles. 
Is there, indeed, nothing good in poor human 
nature that. we should wring from it the last 
drop of evil wherewith to quench our fever- 
ish thirst ? 

It matters little or nothing that we are en- 
tirely ignorant of the parties concerned ; 
whatever they were before, their crime has 
rendered them famous now. It may be that 
they possess “ just humanity enough to keep 
them from walking on all fours,” still the one 
act of horror is sufficient to bring them into 
distinction. The dark deed, fit only to be 
spoken ‘of in whispers, becomes the subject 
of household conversation, and is served up 
hot, cold, hashed and re-hashed in a manner 
that shows the sympathy of the community ; 
while it appears to be regarded as too deli- 
cious a morsel to permit the slightest crumb 
to be swept away unnoticed. Were the mat- 
ter here thrown before us given in book form, 
every judicious parent would secure the 
volume under lock and key; but so far from 
this being the case now, even little children 
are left to puzzle out the pernicious phrase- 
ology and to ask *the meaning of words 
which should only be spoken in police sta- 
tions or mentioned in medical treatises. The 
mind grown familiar with acts of crime and 
horror soon ceases to experience any sensa- 
tion of shrinking or disgust, and begins to 
consider the journal as having “nothing in 
it” unless it can furnish each day some fresh 
repast of atrocity. It is not long before the 
tendency toward imitation becomes manifest, 
and the boyish fancy marks out for itself a 
career of crime whose warp may be self-fur- 
nished, but whose bright coloring, pictures 
of heroic guilt, and glittering eminence have 
been painted by the press. Indeed, there 
seems to be pointed out no field for the dis- 
play of courage, none for youthful heroism, 
none for the ardor of manly daring, except 
as shown in the illustrations of police jour- 
nals, or in haunts where crime runs riot. 
Journals are too often but inflammable ma- 
chines, fanning the flame of which they have 
already been incendiaries, and goading on 
weak and tempted humanity to the point of 
crime. 





It may be that while we have frequent in- 
dividual cases of those who are injured by 
this daily contact with evil, no great public 
calamity will result from it, but the experi- 
ment is a dangerous game to play at. A pot 
may boil over many times before the stove is 
broken, but there comes a day when it is 
either ruinously warped or gives way utterly 
under the constant ebullition. That matters 
of state interest, subjects which concern the 
general good, that a calamity,whether private 
or public, that demands for aid and charity 
should receive conspicuous notice, seems 
right and proper; but why deeds that are 
vile and loathsome, the recital of which can 
not affect the public mind except to injure 
it, should be brought out with such fondness 
of display, such minuteness of detail, we fail 
to comprehend, except it be for motives im- 
pure as the act which it narrates. 

Of late one or two journals have arisen en- 
tirely disclaiming any political or religious 
preferences, throwing themselves open for the 
discussion of all topics, and refusing to be 
considered as assuming partisanship upon 
any theme. We do not hesitate to say that 
the position is more disastrous for the public 
morals than a radical one. We are so con- 
stituted as to be almost incapable of reading 
both sides of any topic with equal interest ; 
we either approach it with opinions and pre- 
judices already formed, or we are very soon 
swayed by an author in his manner of pre- 
sentation. A sort of dash and brilliancy 
will, especially, lead the young to certain 
articles simply for their style; very soon the 
judgment becomes affected, and the veracity 
of the argument is not questioned. It is 
well-nigh impossible to mix two liquors so 
that one or the other shall not seem to pre- 
ponderate ; the actual quantity may be the 
same by carefullest measurement, but the 
flavor of the one more pungent or more deli- 
cate will pervade the whole. 

We are told that the press only print what 
the public demand; that if tales of horror 
and crime make up the substance of a daily 
paper, it is because the public exact this sort 
of stimulus. Even to those who desire a 
purer journalism, the recital of deeds of 
guilt has come to be looked upon as so inev- 
itable an evil, that it can only be done away 
with by dispensing with the journal alto- 
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gether. Few are prepared to make such 
sacrifice of their news, and therefore the sub- 
scription list is held firmly. 

Fathers ask for a paper which may be 
placed unblushirigly before wife and chil- 
dren, and which, since it must needs speak 
of crime, shall refrain from entering into its 
hideous details. There is enough to be 
gleaned each day from a world thrown open 
to telegraphic communication to constitute a 


_* 





journal at once interesting and enlightening. 
We need journals constructed of unquestion- 
ed and legitimate material; not flinging out 
observations and prophecies to-day, in blind 
haste to please the public, which must needs 
be recalled to-morrow; above all, pure in sen- 
timent, making the evil and crime and ever 
downward tendency of tempted humanity a 
theme rather to be mourned than gloated 
over. J. A. WILLIS. 
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PERVERTED SELF-SACRIFICE. 


LADY correspondent of the Philadel- 
A phia Saturday Evening Post puts an end 
toa good deal of cant in the following sensi- 
ble letter: 

“ Don’t call mea hard-hearted heathen now, I 
beg you. Call me pet names, but don’t call me 
that; because I am sensitive, and it will hurt 
my feelings. 

“But the fact is, I don’t believe in self-denial 
to an unlimited extent. I don’t believe it’s 
Christian doctrine, in the first place; and in the 
next place, it is the ruination of people to be 
sacrificed to, like an old heathen deity. As a 
general rule, things which sound well in poetry 
work most abominably’in real life. I’ve notic- 
ed that. Wherever you observe that anything 
sounds particularly beautiful in poetry, you 
may set a peg down that its something which 
won’t work in practical life. For instance, 
From time immemorial, it has been a favorite 
amusement of poets and writers to harp upon 
the moldering string of the loveliness of a 
mother’s devotion to her children, giving her 
life up to them, letting her whole existence be 
swallowed up in theirs, like the whale swal- 
lowing Jonah, as it were. It’s a most perni- 
cious and dangerous doctrine, worse than Dar- 
winism; yes, worse than women’s rights and 
cold water put together. Wherever a woman 
lets a gang of children swallow her up, like 
avery big whale swallowing a very little Jo- 
nah, just there she fails most miserably in her 
duty to herself and her children. I know it’s 
a very fine thing to talk about how lovely it is 
for a mother to deny herself evening parties, 
good clothes, intellectual pursuits, and all that, 
to devote herself to her children—how altogeth- 
er admirable it is for her to spend the energies 
on them, washing, dressing, decking them out 
in the most elaborate clothing her purse and 
fancy are equal to, and sending them off to 
Sunday-school, or a party, or somewhere, while 





she herself stays at home stitching or cooking 
for them, in a dingy old calico wrapper, with 
her hair in that horrid knot, like a -baker’s 
twist. Very beautiful, isn’t it? 

“* Yes, oh, yes!’ 

“T tell you it is not beautiful at all. On the 
contrary, it is exceedingly silly. There is a 
well-know principle in mechanics that no labor 
is ever lost; but it appears to me that this sort 
of overdone devotion of mothers to their chil- 
dren comes about as near being labor lost as 
anything well can be, not to violate a principle 
of phyics. It is an injury both to mother and 
children, and an injury to other people, let me 
tell you. I knew one of these excessively de- 
voted mothers. I have known several in my 
time; and I think I never saw one yet whose 
children did not look dewn on her as a drudge, 
and nothing else. I never saw one whose chil- 
dren did not become selfish men and women, 
utterly regardless of the comfort and rights of 
other people, especially of their own families. 
But this mother was so devoted to her children 
that she arose in the morning and made the 
fires all over the house, and let her grown sons 
lie in bed till breakfast was ready, when she 
called them very tenderly, and when they came 
down stairs, she did not exactly wash their 


| faces for them, but she had soap, water, and 


towels, all waiting for them, as though they 
had all been princes of the blood, and shea kitch- 
en scullion. And she made herself a slave to 
them in everything else, just the same. They 
regarded their mother as a drudge born to 
wait upon them; and by-and-by, when they 
had families, they regarded their wives and 
children in exactly the same light. They ex- 
pect their wives to creep meekly about and 
drudge for them, just as their mother used to 
do. Ifthe household of one of them happens 
to be temporarily without a servant, his wife 
must arise first, make the fires, prepare the 
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breakfast, and then gently awaken the lord and 
master of the premises. 

“There is a golden mean to be observed in 
all things. Children ought to be brought up to 
wait upon themselves and other people, to 
have regard for the rights and the comfort of 
others. A stupid, affectionate drudge of a mo- 
ther is about the last person on earth to train 
model republican citizens. 

“There is nothing in this life more grand or 
heroic than to lose one’s life in trying to save 
that of another. Moral grandeur can reach no 
sublimer height than to give one’s life to save 
another life. When it comes to be one’s duty 
to die for others, one ought not to hestitate a 
moment. But that is something very differ- 
ent from one individual’s being a slave to an- 
other while both are living. Such self-sacrifice 
amounts simply tocommitting suicide by inches 
without doing the other person any good. The 
longer I live, the more apparent it becomes to 





my mind that the Creator never intended one 
person to be born for a drudge toanother. Self- 
sacrifice is a good thing till it reaches the point 
of engendering selfishness in the person sacri- 
ficed to, then it ought to stop.” 

[This deserves a careful reading; there is so 
much truth in it. A safe rule is given us in 
these words, “ As ye would that men should do 
unto you, do ye also untw them.” In short, do 
as you would be done by—not more, not less. 
Draw the line as nearly as possible, and act ac- 
cordingly. The divine injunction is right in 
every point of view. Parents should not be- 
come drudges or slaves to children, nor should 
children become drudges or slaves to anybody. 
What is right, in the sight of heaven, must be 


done by each and all. Parents “ provoke not 
your children” —“ children, obey your parents” 
—and (if respectable) respect them. Some pa- 
rents are such miserable drunkards that they 
forfeit all respect and affection. Such can not 
—should not—be obeyed. 


———~10o—__—__ 


TWO SIDES OF LIFE. 


There is a shady side of life, 
And a sunny side as well, 
And ‘tis for any one to say 
On which he’d choose to dwell; 
For every one unto himself 
Commits a grievous sin 
Who bars the blessed sunshine out 
And shuts the shadows in. 





The clouds may wear their saddest robes 
The sun refuse to smile, 

And sorrow, with her troop of ills, 
May threaten us the while; 

But still the cheerful heart has power, 
A sunbeam to provide; 

And only those whose souls are dark 
Dwell on life’s shady side. 


——_+0e—_—_ 


ONLY ONCE. 


M I dreaming? What sudden hallu- 

cination is this? Or can it, indeed, be 
possible? Frank Lester, my college chum, 
in prison for murder! And I took up the 
paper, which had fallen from my nerveless 
hands, and read the fatal item again and 
again, to assure myself of its reality. 

Yes, it was but too true; he had committed 
the greatest of all crimes while under the in- 
fluence of liquor; and I, who had known 
him intimately for years, had never known 
him to taste of the intoxicating cup. What 
sudden temptation, what terrible blow was 
this! But a few weeks before we had spent 
a happy evening together at his pleasant 
home, relating our mutual hopes and plans— 
we had pictured an ideal, noble life, and had 
resolved that we would strive to attain toa 
high standard; and now his life-hopes were 





forever crushed ; his prospects destroyed ; he 
was the companion of the vilest criminals, 
with the brand of murderer upon bis brow. 
A thousand thoughts seemed to flash through 
my brain, but clear above all was the impres- 
sion that I must go to him at once. And in 
a comparatively short time I was treading 
the gloomy corridors of the prison. The 
warden opened the door of the cell where sat 
my unhappy friend. He looked up as we 
entered—but oh; how changed! how wan 
and haggard was his face! upon which a life- 
time of suffering seemed already stamped. 
No words of noisy greeting, as ever afore- 
time, passed between us. I sat down beside 
him, and silently placed my hands in his. 
“Edwards,” he exclaimed, when we were 
left alone, “do you not shrink from and ab- 
hor a murderer ¢” and in the tone of his voice 
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there was a whole world of agony, of remorse, 
and hopelessness. “Is there not contamina- 
tion in my very touch?” and he arose and 
paced the narrow room with wild impatience. 

“ No, my poor friend,” I replied, “I do not, 
for I well know that you could never be a 
deliberate one. Can you bear to tell me your 
story to-day?” 

“Oh, no! not to-day—I can not speak of 
it to-day ; come to me again to-morrow, and 
I will tell you all. Ah, my friend,” he con- 
tinued, mournfully, “ but a short time ago I 
was looking forward hopefully to the future, 
wishing to live worthily and nobly, and now 
I am in a felon’s cell, with a felon’s ignomin- 
ious death or a dreary prison life before me. 
And my mother, oh, God, comfort my moth- 
er! Will you not go to see her now? Tell 
her ”—but here the voice of the strong man 
was drowned in sobs; and I, what could I 
say—what can we say, when a terrible and ir- 
remmediable sorrow is before us—but breathe 
that prayer for help and mercy so often heard 
in times of trouble, and tearfully commit him 
to the Judge, who is also the Father, to the 
kind Saviour who “hath borne our griefs 
and carried our sorrows!” Promising to be 
with him on the morrow, I left him, to visit 
his widowed mother. I almost dreaded to 
enter that once happy home, and shrank from 
meeting her whose dearest earthly hopes had 
been centered in her only son. There were 
traces of tears visible on the pale cheeks of 
the widowed lady as she greeted me, and her 
voice trembled as she spoke of her son; but 
no impatient murmur arose to her lips, no 
wild complaints were heard. In this, the 
saddest of all earthly calamities, when separ- 
ation and disgrace, sin and shame were all 
commingled, she still bowed in meek submis- 
sion to the will of the God whom she adored 
—the Father whom she loved, and who was 
indeed her “refuge and her strength.” In 
this bitter hour, when a trial which would be 
a lasting stigma—a sorrow far worse than 
death—had fallen upon her, and she might 
well have exclaimed, “ All thy waves and thy 
billows have gone over me, oh, God!” she 
still rose above the shock, and fully demon- 
strated by her conduct the power of the Gos- 
pel of Christ to sustain and soothe the af- 
flicted. 

Never shall I forget her parting message 





for her boy! Her look and manner, with 
their import, have engraven them upon my 
heart. Would that hundreds of the young, 
the tempted, might with me have listened to 
them ! 

The next day, according to appointment, I 
again visited my unfortunate friend, whom I 
found calmer. 

“Well, Edwards,” he exclaimed, with a 
feeble attempt to smile, “true to your prom- 
ise—but what of my mother?” 

I told him all, and tried to lead him to the 
Saviour, on whom she leaned. 

“If the past week could be but blotted 
out!” he said; “an eternity seems to have 
passed since then. Oh, Edwards, had I but 
died before this! A week ago I went with 
Lewis and T: on a pleasure trip to S . 
We had a delightful sail, were cordially wel- 
comed by their friends. For a time all was 
enjoyment. It being the great gala day was, 
however, the pretext for liquor being freely 
indulged in, Knowing that I was strictly 
temperate, they seemed determined to enjoy 
the petty triumph of seeing me also partake 
of it, and again and again I was urged to 
join them. For a time I resisted all their 
importunities, and proffered every possible 
apology for declining. But at length, weary 
of ridicule, stung by contemptuous sneers and 
sarcastic remarks about cold-water fanatics, 
I weakly resolved to gratify them, with the 
mental reservation that it should be only 
once, and that never again would I frequent 
their company. How I despise myself for 
that cowardly yielding, God alone may know. 
I drank not one glass only, but many, for the 
first seemed to awaken an insatiable appetite, 
of which I had before never dreamt. I re- 
member that I wondered how I could so long 
have abstained from it. Poor Lewis was also 
somewhat intoxicated, and soon, maddened 
by stimulants, high words passed between us, 
then followed fiery reproaches, threats of vio- 
lence were used, I am told, till finally we 
came to blows, and in the affray I stabbed 
him fatally. Need I relate what followed?” 

I found him fully resolved to declare his 
guilt, and urge no extenuating plea, a reso- 
lution which I did not seek to alter. 

At length the trial came, into the details 
of which I will not enter. Suffice to say, 
that in consideration of attendant circum- 
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stances, the sentence by the court was im- 
prisonment for life. 

In our last interview he said to me at part- 
ing, with an expression and earnestness which 
words may not portray : 

“ Life, with all its magnificent possibilities, 
is before you; I need not say, do not let one 
false step lure you into an abyss of misery, 
for I know that you will not; but I entreat 
of you that you will urge all those whom you 
can influence in your daily life, particularly 
your young acquaintances and friends, that 
they beware of that most fatal of all sentences 
—most pernicious of all pleas, ‘Only Once.’ 
Relate to them the story of my bright and 





happy prospects; tell them of the fearful re- 
sults of a moment’s weakness; of my poor 
companion, hurled unprepared and unrepent- 
ant into the presence of his Judge; of the 
sufferings of his friends, the agony and shame 
of mine. Describe the mental tortures, the 
blighted life, the living death before me, and 
beg of them that they allow no shrinking 
from taunts or censure to swerve them one 
iota from the path of conscious right or duty. 
Although indulging in the intoxicating cup 
but once may but seldom lead to such swift 
and sudden ruin as mine, yet it almost inva- 
riably opens the flood-gates through which 
seas of sin and misery roll.” c, I. ANDERSON, 


——_¢99——_—_—_—. 


MY MOTHER. 


BY H. W. HOLLEY. 


ALL, all of my life underlying, 
There is a sweet memory of thee; 
More hallowed by time, never dying, 
Growing hourly more sacred to me— 
A memory unsullied, untainted, 
A remembrance devoid of regret; 
A picture of one truly sainted 
In my heart’s secret recesses set. 


Not the grief that succumbs to time’s healing, 
Nor the memory its change can destroy ; » 
Not an old man’s exhaustion of feeling, 
Nor the fickle heart-sobs of a boy 





Are mine; but like zealot untiring, 
Whose altars are ever aflame, 

Each act, thought, word, deed, or desiring 
Is blended in part with thy name. 


What thou hoped I might be, I endeavor 
With all my best efforts to be; 
Though closed are thy dear eyes forever, 
I must feel they are still watching me. 
And for what little fame I am winning 
When applause greets my listening ear 
In the noise that around me is dinning 
*Tis what thou might’st have said that I hear. 





TELEGRAPHIC COURTSHIP. 


HE report of Mr. Scudamore, the Director 

of Postal Telegraphs in Great Britain, is 
not exactly a novel, and yet it contains certain 
statements which make up a romance of the 
newest and most original description.. After 
saying how successful he has found the system 
of employing male and female clerks together, 
and how much the tone of the men has been 
raised by the association, and how well the 
women perform the checking or fault-finding 
branches of the work, he goes on to speak of 
friendships formed between clerks at either end 
of a telegraph wire. They begin by chatting 
in the intervals of their work, and very soon 
become fast friends. “It is a fact,” continues 
Mr. Scudamore, “that a telegraph clerk in 
London, who was engaged on a wire to Berlin, 
formed an acquaintance with, and an attach- 





ment for”—mark the official style of the lan- 
guage —‘“a female clerk who worked on the 
same wire in Berlin, that he made a proposal 
of marriage to her, and that she accepted him 
without having seen him. They were married, 
and the marriage resulting from the electric 
affinities is supposed to have turned out as 
well as those in which the senses are more ap- 
parently concerned.” Nor must the prudent 
reader run away with the idea that these young 
persons were very rash, or that they married 
without due acquaintance ; for it is a fact that 
the telegraphic instrument is a sort of phreno- 
logical machine, and a clerk at one end of a 


wire can readily tell, by the way in which the 
clerk at the other end does his work, “ whether 
he is passionate or sulky, cheerful or dull, san- 
guine or phlegmatic, ill-natured or good-na- 
tured.” 
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THE NEEDS OF THE BODY 


ERBERT SPENCER makes the knowl- 
edge of the preservation of life the 
basis of all education, since life is before ac- 
tion. It might seem that this great truth is 
easy of application; but, on the contrary, it 
is exceedingly difficult. The whole system 
of education is very much like the stuffing 
of the goose whose liver is destined for paté 
de foie gras, good neither for the preservation 
of life, and exceedingly detrimental to action. 
Why should any one be compelled to argue 
that when a child possesses a knowledge of 
the needs of his own body, it is worth more 
than all other branches of study put together, 
because he can not live, though he may ex- 
ist, without such knowledge, and can not act 
suitably unless he live ? 

Such knowledge is not taught early in life ; 
indeed, it is but a short time ago that it was 
taught at all; consequently, we have gradu- 
ates of colleges who know a little of every- 
thing except this most important branch ; 
men and women who are the dupes of doc- 
tors all their lives, who swallow patent med- 
icines with all the credulity of the ignorant. 

There is no reason why, before a child is 
taught to read, he should not be familiar 
with the common facts of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, and hygiene. There is no study that 
has a greater fascination for the mind of a 
child than the needs of his own body. Let 
the teacher go very deeply into the subject, 
until the young are taught to refrain from 
vicious practices, not merely because they 
are morally wrong, but also because such 
habits produce feeble men and women, un- 
fitted to perform the funetions of life. 

But it is also important that a child should 
be taught in school how to act in emergen- 
cies, Every child in a primary school should 
be shown (and made to practice until he is 
familiar with the process) how to improvise 
a tourniquet, by which, with a handkerchief 
and a piece of stick, the blood from a sev- 
ered artery can be checked until the arrival 
of the surgeon. In the war of the Crimea, 
after a terrible battle, an officer was found 
just breathing his last, his life ebbing away 
in the flowing blood of a severed artery. By 
his side sat.a young man, an army surgeon, 
the picture of despair. That night the army 





THE BASIS OF EDUCATION. 


surgeon committed suicide, simply because 
the death of the officer was caused by the 
fact that he did not know how to improvise 
a tourniquet, a simple thing he should have 
learned in his infancy. 

It would be well for children to be taught 
how to afford relief in cases of sunstroke, 
suspended animation from immersion in the 
water, and simple antidotes to poison. 

It is generally said when people do not 
know what to do in such cases, that they’ve 
no presence of mind, when the truth is, they 
never had any mind on the subject to be 
absent. 

It would be well, also, for children to be 
trained in the knowledge of these things, 
that they may not be at the mercy of every 
doctor who may happen to be nearest in case 
of sickness, It is said that the excessive use 
of calomel is out of fashion, and yet about a 
year ago a Mady in the country called in a 
doctor, simply because he was the nearest 
one, and the case demanded prompt atten- 
tion; she besought the doctor to give her no 
calomel, as her system would not bear it. He 
promised he would not do so, and admin- 
istered powders under some innocent name ; 
but they happened to be calomel; yet even 
after salivation had attested the truth of 
this, the doctor declared he had given no | 
calomel. There should be instruction given 
to every child sufficient to protect him or 
her from such unprincipled swindlers. 

There are but few adults of this age who 
know enough to preserve their bodies, and, 
therefore, almost every man or woman we 
meet is chronically diseased. There are but 
few who are not the dupes of medical men. 
The adults of the future need not be so igno- 
rant if the children of to-day are properly 
educated. HARRIETTE A. KEYSER. 


a 8 


FLoee1ne.—Great surprise is expressed by 
many editors at Miss Florence Nightingale’s 
advice that English wife-beaters be publicly 
whipped as a penalty for their brutality. 
We are not sure that Miss Nightingale re- 
commends this treatment; and before de- 
nouncing her, we must have further evidence 
than “what they say” she says. When we 
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have the proof, we will discuss the matter. 
Meantime, we beg to suggest that if English- 
men drank less beer there would be less 
brutality, less quarreling, wife-whipping, and 
misery generally. If Miss Nightingale will 


fire her anathemas at the cause rather than 
the effect of English domestic infelicity, and 
bring her people up to a temperance line of 
life, she will accomplish much more good 
than by any number of public whippings, 


——+0e—_—__ 


THE SLAVE-TRADE AND THOSE INTERESTED. 


Ss 
Fig. 1—Taz Governor or Lamoc. 


HE continuance of the African slave- 

trade, in spite of the protests of philan- 
thropists and of those nations of Europe and 
America which have authoritatively sup- 
pressed it in their own territory, has been the 
theme of many a denunciation by writers and 
speakers who have the welfare of the op- 
pressed at heart. England, several years 
back, professedly discountenanced the traffic 
in slaves, but has shown much apathy in the 
matter of setting on foot measures for its 
suppression. This would appear more clear- 
ly from the fact ‘that the majority of those 
engaged in the traffic as proprietors and 
masters of slaving vessels, and as contractors 
for the supply of black labor, were English- 
men. 

However, latterly, the English government 
has evinced some energy, as much, perhaps, 
to redeem her past negligence as to bring 
about a better condition on the African 
coast, where she has acquired certain import- 





ant interests, Vessels from her navy 
have been sent, and persons of rank and 
well-known ability have taken it in hand 
to ventilate thoroughly the subject of 
the slave-trade, and, if possible, so ar- 
range with African rulers as to secure 
the much-desired result. 

The regions visited’ chiefly by vessels 

/ engaged in the disgraceful trade is that 
_¥, along the shores of the Zanzibar and 
/// Mozambique channels, and the northern 

* part of Madagascar, and also the Comora 

and Johanna islands. Investigations 
made show that the slave-trade had im- 
mensely increased of late years, the 
slaves being mostly sold for transporta- 
tion to Turkish or Arabian ports in the 
Red Sea or in the Persian Gulf. 

Sir Bartle Frere was appointed Special 
Envoy in 1872 from England to the sul- 
tans of Zanzibar and Muscat, and during 

last winter and spring, in pursuance of his 


Fig. 2—Resipent Hrixpoo MERcHANT. 


mission, he visited several points on the coast 
and islands of Eastern and Northern Africa, 
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and is represented as having been eminently 
successful in securing treaties and promises 
on the part of most of the African authori- 
ties for the suppression of the barbarous busi- 


Fig. 3—Native SitavE Bor. 


ness. One of the more important rulers, the 
Arab governor of Lamoo, on the main land 
territory of Zanzibar, of whom we publish a 
portrait, rejected the overtures of the Envoy 
at first. Sir Bartle Frere had come on a mis- 
sion of peace and good-will, but was never- 
theless well provided with a substantial 
backing of English cannon. So he urged 
his suit, and secured the Arab ruler’s consent 
to an ameliorated condition of his miserable 
subjects. The treaty made provides for the 
immediate suspension of the transport of 
slaves throughout his majesty’s dominions, 
for the abolition of all slave-markets, and for 
the protection of all liberated slaves. 

This arrangement was-clinched by the Sul- 


tan himself, who engaged on his part to faith- | 


fully observe its provisions, and do all in his 
power to see that they are effectually carried 
out within the territory over which he claims 
rule. The merchants of Lamoo who have 
been engaged in this trade in human flesh, 
have among them, as of special prominence, 
some Indians from far off Hindostan. One 
of them, an excellent representation of sharp- 
ness, greed, persistency, and cunning, figures 
in connection with this article. It is due 
to the semi-barbarism of Africa to say that 
the English mission has found more trouble 
in overcoming the corrupt and selfish aims of 








the foreign traders resident in Africa than in 
dealing with the native officials. 

We have also portraits of some of the stock 
with which the iniquitous traffic is prose- 
cuted in the shape of two negro slaves, a boy 
and a girl of the Zanzibar country. These 
illustrations are said to be fair representa- 
tions of their originals, and were drawn by 
a son of Mr. Frere on the spot. As portraits, 
they do not indicate a very low grade of 
mentality. Indeed, the material is much too 
good for slavish purposes of any sort. 

If, in connection with the suppression of 
slavery the better practices of civilization, 
moral and intellectual culture, which distin- 
guishes Europe and America, would be in- 
introduced, there would be developed, in 
the course of a few generations, a new and 
important era for Africa. 

The period is approaching when all the 
nations that have good claim to the desig- 
nation “civilized” will have abolished slav- 
ery, and shall no longer permit traffic in 
human flesh. A united sympathy for the 


Fig. 4—Native Suave GIRL. 


oppressed African, such as free institutions 
encourages, will do much toward assisting 
him to throw off the shackles of ignorance 
and superstition. 
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INSANITY: 


ITS MORAL TREATMENT. 


BY A LUNATIC. 


N order to understand what are vulgarly 
called the “tricks of a trade,” it is 
necessary that one should serve an appren- 
ticeship in the line of which he desires an in- 
timate knowledge; and to show that the 
facts hereafter stated are not mere theories 
or fancies, I will remark, by way of preface, 
that I have been for several months an in- 
mate of an insane asylum, having allowed 
myself to be-put under restraint as a help in 
my struggles for freedom from the habit of 
using opium. 

My personal knowledge of institutions of 
this character is limited to the one in which 
I have lived, and as I propose to set before 
the public some of the mistakes made here, it 
is but right that I should say, first, that it is 
considered one of the best in the country, 
and—so far as means will allow—is conduct- 
ed on the most improved and liberal plan, 
as regards its externals; but is deficient most 
in small things, some so small that many 
people will scoff at the idea of their influenc- 
ing the mind, or through it the happiness, of 
patients. 

Of all the ills to which suffering humanity 
is heir, perhaps none are more difficult of 
diagnosis or differentiation than those which 
affect the brain and mind, and even when a 
satisfactory conclusion is reached, and the 
peculiar form of mental alienation decided 
upon, the treatment often baffles the wisest 
specialists, how great soever may be the dili- 
gence and perseverance with which that 
treatment is carried out. So varied are the 
forms of disease which manifest themselves 
in this way, being indeed limited only by the 
number of cases, that even the successful 
treatment of one can not be taken as a pre- 
cedent to guide us regarding another. It is 
hardly possible to imagine all the circum- 
stances which have combined to disorganize 
the delicate machinery of one brain, so closely 
repeated with reference to an exactly similar 
one, as to produce a repetition of the same 
phenomena. 

We know that every ship launched upon 
the ocean, or even the smallest pebble thrown 
into its depths, has an effect upon the whole 
body of water, imperceptible, perhaps, but 





none the less real; and so it is with the 
brain. Every circumstance of our lives, no 
matter how trivial, has its influence in de- 
termining the susceptibility to disease and 
the form which it will assume; and as the 
course necessary to pursue in order to bring 
back a healthy state must depend much upon 
the causes of the abnormal condition, it fol- 
lows reasonably that each individual case de- 
mands special study, and that there is as lit- 
tle sense in making general classifications for 
treatment as there would be in giving the 
same medicine to a number of sufferers from 
various disorders of the lungs or bowels. 

The powers of mind which distinguish 
man from lower orders of animal life, and 
which raise individual men above their fel- 
lows, have, justly and from the earliest times, 
been held in veneration, and, on the other 
hand, no human being is more pitied than 
one whose mental powers and faculties have 
suffered from disease or injury. Indeed, this 
feeling, common to all decent people, is, as 
we know, 8 point of religion among some 
savage nations, they believing that those un- 
fortunates, whom we in a sort of pitiful scorn 
call “foolish,” are under the special protec- 
tion of the Good Spirit, and they are called 
“ gentle ” ones. 

I do not propose to discuss pathology, or 
to go into the therapeutics of insanity; nor 
would I take upon myself to advise or even 
suggest changes; my purpose is to speak of 
some of the things I have seen and felt while 
in an asylum, leaving the inferences to be 
drawn by the reader, for only by public at- 
tention and demand can any change be 
brought about. My object is, not to speak 
disparagingly of this institution, but to warn 
parents and guardians not to confine their 
loved ones in any place of the kind until 
such place has been visited by some friend, 
who will take the trouble and insist upon 
knowing how the place is really carried on, 
and not simply be satisfied to be shown the 
parlors and apartments, which are fitted up 
only as an advertisement. 

Private or corporate establishments of this 
kind are carried on for the protection of so- 
ciety against irresponsible persons, to prevent 
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such persons from injuring themselves, for 
the curative treatment of mental disease, and 
perhaps rarely to carry out some whim of 
one who makes insanity a special study or 
benevolence, and has the means of so doing. 
To make money may be the chief aim of 
some, but of this it is needless to speak. 

Of the maniacal and violent forms of in- 
sanity I have nothing to say, for, with the 
exception of one or two cases, I have seen 
them treated with universal kindness, and 
with as little severity as possible. My re- 
marks pertain only to that class found in the 
best apartments of an asylum, those who are 
victims of alcohol, opium, or sunstroke, or 
who suffer from any one of the many forms 
of emotional insanity, this latter term being 
only a technicality for what is called in 
society “peculiarity,” or “ idiosyncrasy.” 
The greater number of such persons are either 
aware of their condition, or are insensible 
only in regard to one subject, and many 
place themselves voluntarily under restraint, 
either with the view to getting rid of their 
disease or habit, or to relieving their friends 
from anxiety and the pain of seeing suffering 
which they are unable to check or alleviate, 

One of the greatest mistakes, one for which 
there is no excuse, and which is never for- 
gotten by the patient, arises from the mis- 
statement of facts by the family physician. 
This may be from ignorance on the part of 
the man who advises parents to shut up their 
sons and daughters in a retreat, or it may 
be from a desire to overcome a natural re- 
luctance on the part of patient and friends to 
have anything to do with such a place. But 
whatever be the reason, there is no excuse for 
it. No physician has a right to send his 
patients to a mineral spring unless he knows 
what effect the water will have upon their 
systems; nor has he the right to shut them 
up in any establishment unless he knows 
what treatment they will receive there. The 
profession generally is altogether too careless 
in this matter. Dr. Smith, Jones, or Thomp- 
son is invited by the superintendent of a re- 
treat to visit it. He does so, and is shown 
over the pleasantest parts of the buildings. 
His attention is called to the carpets, easy- 
chairs, apparatus for heating, method of 
ventilation, and the commodious and well- 
appointed arrangements for sleeping and 





eating. He has pointed out to him the beau- 
tiful views from the windows, and is told 
that the lawn which slopes so gracefully 
toward the river, which is dotted hete and 
there with pretty groves, and which looks so 
green and bright, is the play-ground and 
walk for the patients. Thus he is pleased 
and charmed with everything, and as he de- 
parts and expresses his satisfaction to those 
who have conducted him around, he perhaps 
hints at sending some of his patients hither, 
and he is instructed to tell the friends of all 
patients that correspondence will be allowed 
the inmates, and that their friends will be 
permitted to visit them as often as they 
like. 

But his attention is not called to the fact 
that the sashes of the windows through 
which he has seen such beautiful views, 
though painted to appear light, are in real- 
ity solid bars of iron; nor does he notice that 
the doors have no latches upon them, but 
have strong locks and keyholes only on the 
outside. He is not told that every patient is 
locked into his room at night, or that he is 
allowed to go out in the grounds only with 
some one to watch him all the time. He is 
not informed that the attendants, instead of 
being what their name indicates, are more 
like overseers, and delight in thwarting the 
most innocent efforts for comfort or amuse- 
ment, if such efforts do not meet with their 
approval. In short, everything is shown at 
its best; the worst is not seen, and the every- 
day discomforts are not allowed to come in 
view ; so the doctor is permitted to go away 
with the impression that patients follow out 
their own inclinations in the main, and that 
though a watchful care is constantly exer- 
cised over them, it is so wisely and thought- 
fully exercised that the patient never feels a 
galling restraint, unless he attempts to break 
rules, This erroneous idea is retailed to in- 
dividual patients, and they find out their 
mistake only when they hear the click of the 
key which makes them prisoners. By a 
strange coincidence I found that among my 
fellow-inmates the majority had been told 
before coming that they would not know but 
that they were living at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel except for the very gentle restraint 
which would be, of course, necessary to keep 
patients in health. Nothing seems to me 
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more unfortunate than thus at the start to 
allow a patient to feel he has been imposed 
upon, for it renders him suspicious of every 
one, and throws over him a shadow which 
only time can remove. 

Most patients go to an asylum during or 
immediately after some acute attack, or at 
least in a weak and enfeebled condition, and 
I have been careful to notice their first im- 
pressions when they come to themselves suf- 
ficiently to appreciate their surroundings. 
In every case the same feeling has been ob- 
served, namely, utter helplessness, and the 
conviction of having been fooled. Added to 
this is another, difficult to describe, but ter- 
ribly real to the sufferer—that of being treat- 
ed as if he were crazy, and being constantly 
galled by unnecessary restraint, will, in time, 
actually unsettle the mind. This latter 
thought gradually becomes less painful, but 
it is from absolute despair rather than a 
cheerful resignation. 

The physicians in charge have too much 
power. In some few particulars they have 
not power enough, as, for instance, in the 
fitting up of rooms, and in regard to the 
food. The trustees of an establishment leave 
all such matters to their servant, the steward, 
and he is responsible to them only. But how 
rarely do trustees bother themselves with de- 
tails! They look at the quarterly report, 
believe implicitly in its stereotyped expres- 
sions, and then forget all about it until next 
quarter. There is no doubt but that internal 
affairs should be left entirely to the doctors, 
and subject to public inspection at any time. 
But while their power is quite limited here, 
they have altogether too much in regard to 
the little things which make up every-day 
life, and can, if they choose, make life a bur- 
den by the constant exercise of their au- 
thority in these particulars. They are but 
men, and are just as prone to have their 
favorites as any one else; and as there is no 
appeal from them, those who are unpopular 
or disagreeable among the patients must sub- 
mit to interference and injustice simply be- 
cause they are unable to help themselves. 
All letters written by patients are read before 
they are posted, and such remarks as policy 
may dictate are appended, and letters which 
arrive are delivered, intercepted, and sent to 
the friends of patients, or allowed to lie in- 





definitely in the office, as may seem good to 
the powers that be. 

When friends come to visit any one, they 
are first “interviewec ” by one of the doctors, 
who, if he thinks it fit, tells them that he 
fears seeing them would excite his patient, 
and that they had better put off their visit 
until some other time. If a patient has rea- 
son to complain of anything, and shows the 
least vexation or impatience because it does 
not receive attention, his friends are some- 
times apprised that he is not very well, is in 
a highly excitable state, and it would be 
better for them not to see him or write to 
him for a while. Thus with a strong hand 
is the poor victim crushed into submission, 
or, at all events, taught to conceal his feel- 
ings. Can it be that the real reason for this 
is the fear that outsiders will learn what their 
friends inside haye to endure? As long as 
there is no one to inquire whether power is 
abused in these places, so long will this state 
of things exist, and the only comfortable or 
contented inmates will be those who have 
lost the ability to discriminate between kind- 
ness and wrong. 

The doctors do not pretend to give reasons 
for their actions, or explain to patients why 
requests are refused. 

I must again ask the reader to bear in 
mind that I am speaking, not of “crazy” 
people, but of those whose minds, if at all 
impaired, are so only on certain subjects, 
while in other respects they are as sound as 
any one. 

From the moment one enters an asylum he 
is treated as if he were devoid of reasoning 
faculties, no matter how slight may be his 
trouble. Thus a man whose failing is an un- 
fortunate desire for alcohol or narcotics has 
to submit to dictation in the simplest matters 
of dress. As though suspected of suicidal 
impulses, everything is taken from him, even 
his penknife, and he is locked into his room 
at night like any felon or madman. If he 
makes a request for some privilege, concern- 
ing the fitness of which he is as well able to 
judge as any one, he is very probably refused, 
and no reason is given. 

One who has never experienced such a 
fate can not imagine how exasperating it is 
to feel that everything said or done by him 
is looked upon as an evidence of insanity. 
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If one laughs when amused, it is exaltation ; 
if moved to tears by reading some pathetic 
tale, it is depression; if he eat heartily, he 
has a morbid appetite; if he eat little, it is 
melancholy; if he dress well, it is because 
yanity is a symptom of his condition; if he 
dress poorly, it is earelessness from the same 
cause. Every act and word, however trivial, 
he knows may, at any moment and at the 
pleasure of the doctors, be construed into a 
symptom of mental derangement. In fact, 
these gentlemen seem to feel they must think 
for every patient and deprive him of all in- 
dividual responsibility. 

This leads me to another point, which is, 
the doctors use no discrimination in the 
treatment of entire dissimilar cases. I am 
not speaking of public asylums, which are 
supported by governments, but of private 
ones, where patients pay from te: to one 
hundred and seventy-five dollars per week, 
I have shown above how impossible it is, 
from the nature of things, to treat any two 
cases of mental derangement exactly alike 
with any hope of success. One person lacks 
self-control, another self-confidence; one is 
ever in boisterous spirits, another always 
melancholy and sad; one is kept in a con- 
stant state of mental excitement by close 
restraint, another is never comfortable unless 
some one is near to watch over him. So 
through the endless variety of troubles there 
are features in each case which make it to 
differ from all other cases, And is the moral 
and social treatment varied to suit all these 
differences? By no means. With the ex- 
ception of cases of favoritism, all are treated 
alike. The man who pays ten dollars is just 
as well off as the one who pays fifty; and 
about the only difference between these and 
the one who pays the snug little sum of one 
hundred and seventy-five per week is, that 
the latter has several rooms instead of one. 
But he is as close a prisoner as the rest. 

These different prices are a humbug to a 
great extent. I have known a man who 
paid thirty dollars a week have a room not 
so well furnished as one who paid twenty-five 
and another who was charged forty had for 
the extra expense a single gas jet in his room. 
Whether the price paid be ten, twenty, fifty 
or more, the food is no better in one case than 
in another, and the privileges are the same. 





I know that a man who requires restraint 
has to be so treated whether he pays much or 
little, and I speak of the money matters only 
to show that patients have to pay well for 
what they receive, and that the doctors have 
no business to treat them as though they were 
charity patients or malefactors. 

If asked why the parlor-hall patients have 
no more liberty than others, and why no dis- 
tinction is made between those who are un- 
settled on a single point and those who are 
altogether irresponsible, the answer will be: 
“We must treat all alike to avoid hard feel- 
ing.” When one man can pay only ten dol- 
lars a week, and another comes who can pay 
fifty, do they tell him that they “ must treat 
all alike,” and so will charge him only ten? 
Why not, with as much reason, give the same 
medicine to all ? 

It will be evident to the most casual ob- 
server of mental derangement that the chief 
means of cure is entire change and freedom 
from exciting causes. Except in acute path- 
ological conditions, or during the course of 
some intercurrent disease, drugs accomplish 
but little, and dependence is placed, for the 
most part, upon rest, exercise, and regularity 
in all habits. As I have said before, an es- 
tablishment of this kind is supposed to have 
at command the means of giving to each pa- 
tient all the attention which his particular 
case demands, and if out-of-door exercise is 
what he most needs, and he can not be trusted 
without some one to watch him, it is but 
shirking a duty to give as an excuse for not 
letting him out, the scarcity of attendants. 

With some who allow their minds to dwell 
constantly on one subject, the theater, opera, 
or kindred amusements are well calculated 
to divert and thus do good, but because an- 
other patient would not be benefited by such 
recreation, is it a valid excuse for depriving 
the first of it? If the handling of cards 
bring painful and exciting scenes to one 
man’s mind, should others be obliged to give 
up their evening “rubber” of whist? It 
seems to me that when men make it their 
special business to furnish an institution with 
all that is needful for the accomplishment 
of an object, it is hardly right to plead a want 
of means for so doing after patients are se- 
cured. 

Another point germain to the subject of 
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favoritism of which I have spoken is, medi- 
cal men of any prominence who chance to 
be patients, often have access to the case 
of books and make use of knowledge so de- 
rived, to the great discomfort of other pa- 
tients. One instance will serve to show what 
I mean. A young man was subject to epilep- 
sy, but was not aware of the nature of his 
difficulty, until, one day, a doctor, who was 
a fellow-patient, spoke in a sneering way 
of it in his hearing. The result was, his 
mind dwelt so long upon the subject that he 
had a relapse. 

The doctors are not always entirely truth- 
ful, and do not act honorably toward their 
patients. Concerning the right or propriety 
of telling untruths to those who can not tell 
what is false, or of practicing deceptions with 
those who are too much deranged to ever 
suspect it, I have nothing to say: but to 
employ underhand means toward patients 
who are fully aware of what is going on 
around them, is neither justifiable nor proper. 

If a patient has in his possession a knife, 
or money, a watch, or jewelry of any kind 
which they wish to take from him, do they, 
in a straightforward manner, go and ask him 
for such article, and explain the reason for 
taking charge of it? Not at all. In the 
night, when the patient is asleep, a man is 
sent into his room and his pockets are —_ 
tied, and no explanation is made. 

A man is allowed writing materials, and 
while absent from his room his diary or man- 
uscript is examined. If some article of dress 
is disapproved by them, do they, in a poiite 
and kind manner speak of it to the person 
interested? No; but they give orders to an 
attendant not to allow such article to be 
worn again. They open and read letters with- 
out giving any notice of it to those interested, 
and they write to friends that a patient is sick 
and unable to see them when it is not so. 
Does not this sort of thing receive rather a 
hard name outside of such places? 

The result is just what might be expected. 
Instead of regarding the doctors as friends, 
who are anxious to do the best for them, pa- 
tients look upon them with contempt for 
their petty cheatings and meddlings, and 
though from policy they endure the formal 
handshakings every time a doctor makes his 
rounds, and smile and look pleasant, it is 





but to mask their real feelings, for their acts 
are despised, and they looked upon as ty- 
rants. 

Any faculty or power is strengthened by 
use, and where men or women find that not 
the slightest confidence is placed in them, 
that nothing they say is believed, and that 
the commonest courtesies are withheld from 
them, the effect is anything but beneficial, 
And then comes ever the terrible thought, 
“T am entirely in their power. If they 
choose they can keep my friends from me, 
and keep me in close confinement. They 
can abuse me as much as they please, and I 
am powerless ;” and finally the most terrible 
of all thoughts: “They can drive me crazy 


‘and thus conceal their cruelties,” 


Here is found, in its perfection, that suaviter 
in modo, et fortiter in re which so closely re- 
sembles hypocrisy, and one of the hardest 
things to bear with patience is the dissimu- 
lation which is so generally and unblushingly 
practiced. When daily rounds ave made, 
and especially when visitors are present, the 
manner of the doctors is most unctuous and 
affable ; but when bolts and bars are between 
them and their victims they apply pressure 
through the attendants. To one’s face they 
promise, or at least do not refuse, to grant 
requests, but once beyond the patient’s reach 
the matter dies. Every one is treated in 
that humiliating and exasperating manner, 
which says more forcibly than words can ex- 
press it, ‘“ Poor fellow! I must not excite you 
by contradiction, and as you are not aware 
what you are talking about, I will promise 
anything you like, for you will not remem- 
ber it.” 

But I fear I am exceeding my limits, and 
I must bring this to a close. I might go on 
enlarging upon matters which look trivial on 
paper, but which are important to those who 
are shut up in asylums. I will, however, 
touch on one point more, which is: the doc- 
tors are not careful to keep themselves in- 
formed of the way in which patients are 
treated by the attendants. Seeing so much 
of fraud and deception carried on by their 
employers, the employed very naturally do 
the same, and knowing that they will always 
be believed before the patients, they do not 
scruple to commit acts which amount to 
actual cruelties. They are overbearing, harsh, 
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and unjust, and when there is danger of 
their being reported for it, they club together 
with some story which always places the pa- 
tient in the wrong. They drive patients 
about like slaves; if amy games are going on 
they always play, no matter how many are 
excluded by it. They help themselves first 
at table, and leave others to help themselves. 
Not usually being, in any sense of the word, 
gentlemen, they are ignorant of the first 
principles of politeness, and their great idea 
is that their keys give them the power to do 
as they please. 

For the first few weeks of my stay in an 
asylum, I felt that all these things would drive 
me mad, for I was in a weak bodily condition 
and very nervous and excitable, and was 
tempted then to write much more strongly 
than this, but I concluded to wait until I felt 
stronger and cooler, and meantime to find 
out how others felt under the same system. 
During the time, in looking over the books 
of the library, I came across many pencil 
marks which showed the same agony of mind 
which I experienced, and which I found to 
be universal with patients, and finally decided 
to make public these matters, hoping to at- 
tract attention to the end that those who 
have friends in such institutions should take 
more pains to find out the real state of af- 
fairs, and, if possible, some more general 
means should be employed to bring about a 
reform. 

The following expressions I find in the 
margins of books which have been read by 
. patients, both male and female, and I need 
not say they speak for themselves: “ To think 
they are determined to make me crazy wheth- 
er I am or not!” “Oh, my mother, it has 
made me crazy to come here!” “Oh, my 
mother, would thou hadst known how dread- 
ful it would be!” “Such unutterable mis- 
ery!” “Everything I say is turned against 
me!” “My God! if thou dost not help me, 
lift up my soul to thee—I shall go mad!” 
“My hope is dead.” “Oh, the agony of 
being thought crazy!” “God help me keep 
my reason!” “Let me die rather than lose 
my reason!” “Oh, my friends, you know 
not what you have done!” 

These are but samples of a multitude of 
similar notes, and written by those who are 
fully sensible of what they are writing. The 





doctors will tell you that this is very com- 
mon, and that such things must be taken 
only as showing the peculiar form which in- 
sanity sometimes takes. But those of us who 
suffer know better, and we ask the public to 
inquire and learn for themselves what is the 
truth. 
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BRAIN 


R. RADCLIFFE’S third lecture in the 
recent Oroonian series is an able and 
thorough discussion of the subject of “ brain 
exhaustion.” It has been fully reported by 
the English medical journals, but we are in- 
debted to the Boston Journal of Chemistry 
for an abstract of it, from which we make 
the following selections. After describing 
the leading symptoms, such as loss of mem- 
ory, depression of spirits, increased or dimin- 
ished sleepiness, unusual irritability, epilepti- 
form condition of the nerves, and sometimes 
transitory coma, Dr. Radcliffe proceeds to 
consider its prevention and cure. With re- 
ference to diet, he disagrees with those who 
believe that meat is food, par excellence, and 
that little other nutriment should be taken. 
He thinks a properly mixed diet better in 
the generality of cases; and that the present 
practice of urging persons at all weakly, es- 
pecially children, to eat as much meat as they 
can, may have not a little to do in developing 
many nervous disorders, and in deranging 
the healthin other ways—perhaps in causing 
liver and kidney and other glandular disease 
by over-taxing the eliminating powers of 
these organs. - 
The question of exercise is equally im- 
portant. Too much walking may be one 
cause of a break-down in health. It often 
seems as if the amount of vital power at the 
disposal of the individual does not allow of 
much head-work and leg-work together, 
though quite sufficient to allow of a fair 
amount of either singly. Under these cir- 
cumstances, if the head-work must be done, 
it is expedient to avoid walking exercise 
rather than to seek opportunities for taking 
it, and often to settle down in an easy-chair 
and take a nap rather than to walk at all. A 
person suffering from cerebral exhaustion 
often finds that he can stand or walk only 
for a short time, and that, if he persists, he 
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soon becomes faint-and breathless, and un- 
able to talk. In such a case, walking exer- 
cise, however moderately indulged in, is 
often followed by inability to keep the 
thoughts to the point, or by distressing 
drowsiness or actual sleep, the walking hay- 
ing brought on head-symptoms which were 
not previously present. Dr. Radcliffe is con- 
vinced that, in many cases, persistence in 
walking and standing has had much to do, 
not only with bringing on and keeping up a 
state of cerebral exhaustion, but with push- 
ing matters to the crisis of hemiplegia. 

Again, in regard to head-work, rest may 
be too much insisted upon in cases of 
cerebral exhaustion. What is wanted, gen- 
erally, even at the beginning, is, not that the 
work should be given up altogether, even 
for a short time, but that it should be mod- 
erated in amount or changed. It is a grave 
mistake to let the mind lie fallow, even for a 
short time, not only in the particular case 
under consideration, but in all cases where 
head-symptoms have to be dealt with—in 
epilepsy, for example, no less than in cere- 
bral exhaustion. Of course, this notion may 
be carried too far. Undoubtedly harm may 
be done by pressing the necessity for work 
too strongly ; but practically this danger will 
prove to be small in comparison with that 
of letting the mind lie fallow. 

With regard to sleep, the recumbent posi- 
tion has obviously very much to do with it. 
Undoubtedly sleep may occur in the sitting 
posture, and even while standing ; but these 
cases are exceptional. It is certain, also, that 
sleep in bed is generally sounder with a iow 
pillow than a high one. If, therefore, 
there be a state of wakefulness at night, the 
head should be kept low; if, on the con- 
trary, there is undue sleepiness, the head 
should be kept high. The degree of sleep, 
and its amount, may be regulated by simply 
taking care that the head is in the right po- 
sition. If prolonged recumbency is a nec- 
essary part of the treatment, the tendency 
to sleep too much during the day and too 
little at night may be thus corrected. Asa 
rule, sleep may be conciliated and regulated 
in this way without the assistance of nar- 
cotics. But it must ever be remembered 
that the diet must be regulated with refer- 
ence to the condition of the nervous system. 











THe Movunp-Buripers.—I have been in- 
tending for some time to write you in regard 
to the traces of the ancient people of this coun- 
try, and am glad Dr. Manville has opened the 
way. Latone time had quite a collection of 
skulls, bones, etc., for it is a very common oc- 
currence to find these remains. The country 
would appear to have been at one time a large 
graveyard, especially the gravelly or sandy 
knolls which abound in various parts of the 
country. One in particular, known as Ground 
Hog Ridge, one mile north-west of this place 
—Ada, Ohio—contains numerous remains from 
three to eight feet beneath the surface, and 
covered by a primeval growth of timber. 
Nearly three years ago, a party of men en- 
gaged in building a pike through this place, in 
stripping the soil from considerable surface to 
expose the gravel underneath, uncovered a 
number of almost perfect skeletons. They 
were placed in a circle of probably twenty feet 
in diameter, feet to the center. Charred re- 
mains of a fire occupied the center, and a crust 
of ashes, etc., was quite distinct, as though the 
place had been used for a long time. No 
other remains besides the bones were found; 
no arms or clothing, if we except the flint ar- 
row-heads. The soil and earth are three feet 
deep to the gravel, and these bones were at 
least three feet in the gravel, making them six 
feet beneath the surface. I did not measure 
any of the skulls, but they were of very ordina- 
ry size and shape; the teeth, with a few excep- 
tions, being worn down and decayed, showing 
them to have been at full maturity, probably 
at great age, when buried. I hope to hear 
from others on this interesting subject. 

G. B. M. 

[The first of a series of illustrated articles 
on the “ Mound-builders,” their character and 
remains, by a traveler and explorer, will ap- 
pear in our February number.—Eb. A. P. J.] 
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ANOTHER TUNNEL THROUGH THE ALPS.— 
The St. Gothard Railway Company has just 
signed a contract for the construction of 
another tunnel through the heart of these 
mighty mountains at a cost of $10,000,000, to 
be completed in eight years, $1,000 per day to 
be allowed for each day of completion in ad 
vance of the termination of the time stipu- 
lated. The constructor is M. L. Favre, a 
Frenchman, said to have been a Parisian car 
penter, but risen to fame by industry and 
ability. 
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SALUTATORY. 


O we procress? All societies are 
made up of “many men of many 
minds.” As we differ in organization, 


in age, and in circumstances, so we differ 
in feelings, in opinions, and in sentiments 
and beliefs. For our present purpose we 
will divide society by an imaginary line 
into two classes, and examine them on 
this question, Do we— mankind — pro- 


gress, or does the race retrograde? and 
it will then be seen why one takes a hope- 
ful, and the other a hopeless, view of the 
question, , 

In the early youth of a person, when 
he is growing in strength, knowledge, 
and power; when he is on the rising 
tide, he sees life only in its brightest and 
most promising aspects. All is then 
youthful, healthful, cheerful, joyous, de- 
lightful! Life is bliss indeed. He is 
young, with only such light cares and 
duties, we will suppose, as serve to ener- 
gize, exhilarate, and give zest to thought 
and action. He is filled with high aims 
and godly aspirations which a loving 
mother and a doting father kindled in 
his young soul. Brought up with tem- 
perate habits, taught self-reliance, order, 
application, integrity, and faith in the 
Divine promises, how could it be other- 
wise than that such a one should believe 
in the principles of PROGRESS AND IM- 
PROVEMENT? Such a nature will appre- 
ciate the changes for the better which 





have been and are being wrought out in 
our modern civilization. Are not science 
and religion making rapid strides in dis- 
covery and dissemination throughout the 
world; the telescope and microscope re- 
vealing new worlds invisible to the un- 
aided eye? Are not these in the line of 
progress ? 

In civil and political affairs the world 
is struggling for improvement; mon- 
archies are giving way to republics; 
slavery to, freedom, and all heathen na- 
tions—instance China, Japan, India, Af- 
rica—are all opening, through explora- 
tions and commerce, to Christian influ- 
ences ! 

Consider the improvements making in 
mechanism. New inventions, intended 
to lessen human labor, develop human 
comforts, and to save and prolong hu- 
man life, are constantly being made. 
Look at the health and sanitary reforms 
to prevent, control, or eradicate plagues 
and epidemic diseases! Better drainage, 
cleansing measures, and ventilation may 
now be seen in all civilized countries than 
were known before. Hygienic princi- 
ples are being taught, and people are 
learning how to live healthfully and long. 
There is, most assuredly, substantial prog- 
ress in this. 

Free schools, in which all children shall 
be taught, are extending in all our States 
and territories. Children, white, black, 
and red, must now be qualified to become 
citizens and take their place under the 
Government. Negroes, once slaves, now 
earn their own living, and readily fall 
into line in the general march for self- 
support, independence, and to assist in 
the defense of their homes and the na- 
tion. So it must be with our Indians. 
They must be permitted to buy homes 
for themselves, and reguired to labor 
and to earn their own support. Why 
should the more industrious be taxed to 
support an able-bodied class in idleness ? 
Those who believe in PprogRrEss will de- 
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mand such a change in our Indian policy 
as shall exempt the hard-working white 
man and negro from being taxed to sup- 
port, in idleness and vice, the pauper 
red man. “Equal rights” and “ fair 
play all round” are claimed by every 
American citizen. Why should not the 
Indian work as well as the negro or the 
white? A simple, common-sense policy 
will set this matter right, and the people 
be relieved from a useless burden and 
the Indian be taught the arts of industry 
and self-support. 

Our prisons are being converted into 
reformatories rather than schools of vice 
and crime, as formerly, from which the 
culprit usually graduated a hardened, 
hopeless criminal. He now has, or is to 
have, opportunities for improvement, so 
that when his time of restraint shall 
have ended he may go forth into society, 
not worse, but a better man than when 
he entered. This, too, is progress. 

Our asylums aim, not simply to con- 
fine and keep the poor, warped creatures 
with softened brain and dethroned rea- 
son, but, by a better knowledge of the 
causes and cure of insanity, to restore 
the patient to health and reason. It is 
not many years since when an insane 
person was supposed to be possessed of a 
devil, and was kept in a strait-jacket or 
chains, locked up in a lonely, dismal 
room or pen, and treated worse than a 
brute. It is not so now. 

The imbecile, the idiot, the deaf, dumb, 
and blind are being educated, developed, 
and many are rendered self-supporting. 
There is great progress here. 

How is it in our great industries? 
Consider the millions of farms and 
homes which have been established in 
our country during the past few years. 
New States have grown up and now 
take their places in the nation. Rail- 
ways, telegraphs, and post-offices put 
one part of the continent into immedi- 


with the world. There is progress in 
this. 

The objector here may say, O, yes; 
we have farmers and we have railways, 
but they do not agree. One would eat 
the other up. One interest clashes with 
the other. How about this? We reply, 
there is sharp competition here, no doubt, 
and yet the one interest is indispensable 
to the other. It is the same in other 
things. A manufacturing country de 
sires protection by tariffs, while an agri- 
cultural country desires free trade in 
manufactured articles. It is the duty of 
legislators to harmonize and reconcile 
these conflicting interests, and to aid in 
the highest development of the whole 
country. Equilibrium will soon be es- 
tablished in these as in other interests, 

In mental science we find more inter- 
est manifested than ever before. It is 
discussed in conventions, social science 
meetings, in the pulpit, and in the press. 
Men are dissecting the brains of bird, 
beast, and man, to determine what are 
its exact functions in whole and in part. 
Electricity, the galvanic battery, mag- 
netism, and the microscope are used in 
these investigations. Whatever obser- 
vations in the past may be confirmed; 
whatever new and useful discoveries in 
the present or future may be made in 

these studies, shall be given in the pages 
of the Purenotocicat Journat. We 
hope to be able to report more progress 
during the year 1874. 

And now, a few words in explanation 
as to why a considerable number of in- 
telligent men do not believe in the prin- 
ciples of progress, as claimed by the fore- 
going : 

Ist. They are sick. 

2d. They are hopeless. 

3d. They are on the dowp-hill of life. 
4th. They have been disappointed; 
were ill-born; have bad habits, which 
render life miserable. 





ate communication with every other, and 





5th. They are not happy at home; 
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they scold, fret, chafe, whip their chil- 
dren, quarrel with their wives and neigh- 
bors, curse the churches, and have more 
of hell than of heaven in their souls. 
They believe in retrogression, but not in 
progression. They will refer you to the 
increase of drunkenness, licentiousness, 
gambling, theft—and practice them; de- 
plore the increase of crime, while they 
themselves violate the Commandments. 
This class feel quite sure we are all go- 
ing straight to—the bad. 

6th. Then there are the old practical 
fatalists, who believe it was fore-ordained 
that certain persons should be born to 
perdition, while others—only a few, the 
elect—should be saved. They teach 


that— 
“You can and you can’t, 
You shall and you shan’t,” 


and so forth. We can have no contro- 
versy with this class, for the reason that 
we do know all men to be capable of 
improvement, and of growing in the 
grace of God. This we know independ- 
ently of any Scriptural revelation. It is 
inwrought in the very constitution of 
man. Then, long after man came into 
being, the Holy Scriptures were given, 
and are in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the medium through which they 
were spoken. God made man in his own 
image, and He made him just as He 
wanted him to be. He gave man the 
Scriptures for his guidance; and, when 
rightly interpreted —aye, rightly inter- 
preted—it will be found that the Bible 
is, indeed, the “ Book of books,” and he 
that lives in accordance with its teach- 
ings will become a perfect man. 

Thus, it will be seen that there are 
good and sufficient reasons why one class 
should believe in progression, and an- 
. other class should take the opposite 
view. One is well, the other is ill; one 
is temperate and virtuous, the other is 
intemperate and vicious; one is on the 
rising tide, the other is drifting out to a 





hopeless shipwreck; one believes in the 
goodness of God, the other is faithless, 
except in regard to death, hell, and eter- 
nal punishment. And thus it will be 
seen that there are “many men of many 
minds ;” and so it shall ever be, until a 
knowledge of the truth as it is in Revela- 
tion and science has lighted up the whole 
world. 

The good in man, or men, predomin- 
ates over the evil. Honesty is not only 
the best policy, but it always—in the 
long run—out-generals and conquers dis- 
honesty. Man’s moral sentiments and 
intellect master and subordinate his pas- 
sions and propensities. God has given 
us faculties, powers, and a way of escape 
to all who wish and will. 

We believe in “ progress and improve- 
ment.” This belief is a real encourage- 
ment, and cheers us on in our work. It 
enables us to speak words of encourage- 
ment to others, and to stimulate our 
readers to renewed exertions in the di- 
rection of truth, right living, usefulness, 
success, and happiness. 

Reader, are you with us in these views ? 
If so, you have a large field in which to’ 
exercise your best forces. You can not 
be too zealous in extending a knowledge 
of the principles we teach. Man is to be 
reformed and redeemed. Science and 
religion have each their work to do to 
effect this end. Let us do our part soon, 
that it may be said of us, “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” 


+04 — 


THE HOLIDAYS. 


HANKSGIVING, Christmas, New 

Years! The first means gratitude 
to God for His numberless blessings. 
The second means the birth of Christ, 
who came to teach the world how to 
live, what to do, and how to die; to 
reconcile man to man, and to his Maker. 
Those who follow His teachings can not 
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go wrong. The third holiday, the New 
Year, is the point of time from which 
we date all our affairs, important and 
unimportant. New resolutions to drop 
bad habits and to lead better lives are 
made ; new enterprises are entered upon, 
old accounts are settled, presents are dis- 
tributed, and a happy New Year should 
be generally entered upon. Thanks, 
thanks, thanks are, or should be, in ev- 
every heart and on every tongue. Ev- 
ergreen trees and beautiful wreaths now 
decorate churches, dwellings, and places 
of resort. Each caterer vies with others 
to produce “his very best” for these 
holiday occasions. A time of rejoicing 
prevails throughout the world. Civili- 
zation is advanced, Christian fellowship 
is enlarged, brighter prospects are opened 
to individuals, the period of penal re- 
straint is shortened, and the race is hap- 


il 
py “ A year’s march nearer home.” 
Let us make the most of al our holidays. 
Why not make holidays of all our days? 


—_~0e—___—_—- 


THE USE OF IT. 


UPPOSING it to be true, what is 

the use of Phrenology? Are not 
our heads and brains made forus? We 
do not make ourselves, and can we alter 
or change that which is already made ? 
In other words, is not our organization 
and our course in life predetermined and 
fixed for us? In short, are we not fated ? 
We reply: We do come into existence 
according to established law. We in- 
herit the conditions, physical and mental, 
of our progenitors. If they be tall or 
short, light or dark, virtuous or vicious, 
temperate or intemperate, we, their off- 
spring, will inherit tendencies in the 
same directions. But when we come to 
years of discretion we may change our 
course, and instead of following where 
our inclinations would lead, we may 
choose a course for ourselves, While 





some float down the stream with the 
current, others row their boat across the 
stream; still others go up the stream, 
against the current. In other words, 
the one yields to his appetites and pas- 
sions, the other restrains and overcomes 
them by self-denial, and, at the same 
time, develops other, we may say, our 
higher faculties and powers. When one 
understands himself, and realizes fully 
what are his natural tendencies, his be- 
setting sins, his proclivities to excess, he 
is the better enabled to put on the 
brakes, to regulate his conduct, and be- 
come master of himself. A knowledge 
of these principles also enables us to 
take the measure of strangers when we 
meet them ; to guard against being im- 
posed upon by impostors, swindlers, and 
pretenders. It indicates to each one 
what he can do best ; whether he should 
be educated for a minister, or whether 
he should become a mechanic ; a physi- 
cian, or a policeman; a soldier, or a 
sailor; a merchant, ora musician; a sur- 
geon, or a surveyor; a banker, or a 
butcher; a painter, sculptor, speaker, au- 
thor, printer, publisher, phrenologist, 
lecturer, or a grower of stock, such as 
horses, cattle, etc., or a grower of fruits 
and flowers, or of farm crops. With 
this knowledge Mr. A. is pointed to one’ 
calling, to which he is by nature and or- 
ganization best adapted, and Mr. B. to 
another. Following these directions, 
they will be far more likely to succeed 
in life than if they blindly follow in this 
pursuit or that without any special fit- 
ness therefor. Furthermore, it classifies 
children in schools, according to tem- 
peraments and capacity, and so discip- 
lines them as to bring out deficient fac- 
ulties, and restrain those in excess. It 
softens the hard and turbulent, and 
hardens the soft and timid. It teaches 
what temperaments and dispositions are 
best suited to each other in the matri- 
monial relations, so that there may be 
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more perfect adaptation and compatibil- 
ity between husband and wife and their 
children, and that children shall be im- 
provements on their parents. A knowl- 
edge of Phrenology and Physiology 
would secure these ends. Can anything 
be more beautiful than a well-constituted 
and perfectly organized family? What 
is there in all the world more beautiful 
to contemplate ? This is the beginning, 
it may be, of a colony, a state, or a na- 
tion. 

_The proper application of these prin- 
ciples to legislation would at once weed 
out the rogues from places of trust, and 
put them away from temptations, which 
they do not withstand. Statesmen 
would then be selected for legislators, 
while pot-house politicians would be left 
to take care of themselves, or to earn an 
honest living. Honest men would be 


chosen to manage our banks, our post- 
offices, our custom-houses, and other 
places where intelligence, integrity, and 


vigilance are required. Defalcations 
would then become rare, indeed, if one 
ever occurred. We now have forgers, 
tricksters, and thieves where we ought 
to have only honest men. Phrenology 
would indicate at a touch who had, and 
who had not, large ConscIENTIOUSNESS. 
If it be objected that good men some- 
times become perverted, and that, there- 
fore, Phrenology is not in itself a suffi- 
cient test, or guide, we reply: Use it so 
far as it may be used, adding such 
knowledge as may be acquired by com- 
mon observation, to learn the private 
habits of each public character or aspir- 
ant for office. Does the man drink, 
smoke, and chew tobacco? then he is 
less clean than one of similar organiza- 
tion"who does not indulge in these per- 
verting substances, and he should be left 
out. A man who accepts public office 
is open to public criticism, and the Civil 
Service reform should be rigidly applied 
to every candidate. Is it probable that 





such bold, bad men as now disgrace the 
nation would ever be permitted to occu- 
py seats in our Congress or our State 
Legislatures? Isit not notorious that we 
send pugilists, boxers, bullies, gamblers, 
shysters, libertines, and even drunken 
drivelers to seats of honor, and to those 
high places which they only disgrace ? 
Need these be continued? Is this in ac- 
cordance with the genius of our demo- 
cratic-republican institutions? Can a 
nation perpetuate itself thruugh such rep- 
resentatives? When the people can 
judge by scientific tests who is who, 
they will vote for the best, rather than 
for the worst, men in a community. To 
the unfortunate, the perverse, and the 
bad, Phrenology says: “You can im- 
prove, you can overcome your tendencies 
to evil, can better your condition, and 
come up out of the passions to a higher 
plane, and Phrenology shows how. The 
devil never sets a trap so cunningly, nor 
tempts one so severely, that he may not 
escape, if he so wishes and wills. We— 
most of us—not only fall into tempta- 
tions; we actually seek them. Need one 
lie, steal, gamble, smoke, drink, fight, 
rob, or kill? If one makes the drinking- 
saloon or tap-room the place of resort, 
he thereby invites danger, and it will 
sooner or later clutch him by the throat, 
and hold him fast in the grip of destruc- 
tion and death. But, if he seeks growth 
in grace, through the exercise of his 
moral, religious, and spiritual sentiments; 
if he takes an active part in religious ex- 
ercises, in the church, Sunday-school, 
lecture-room, etc., harm is not so likely 
to overtake him. Who ever heard of 
one being shot, stabbed, or knocked 
down in a Sunday-school, a library, a 
church, or in places where men gather for 
worship or for mutual improvement ? 
We must seek such associations as will 
prove helps, not hindrances, to growth 
in grace. Roads which lead to virtue 
and vice are as diverse as those which 
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lead to heaven and hell. A knowledge 
of Phrenology points the way to all that 
is desirable, all that is improving, en- 
couraging, high and holy. Ignorance 
of these principles leaves one to grope 
his way in comparative darkness, stum- 
bling and blundering as best he may; 
now succeeding, now failing, he counts 
all things as mere luck or chance not 
seeing clearly that the one course is sure 
to be successful, as the other is certain 
to be unsuccessful. 

Again, when one knows his own pow- 
ers, when one knows just what to expect 
from others, he is prepared to go forth 
and work his way up in the world, nor 
will he be disappointed. He will at- 
tain all the success which his powers 
of mind and body render him capable of 
attaining, and this is the “ Use of It.” 


—_ -@—___—_—_- 


NATIONAL CENTENNIAL. 


N 1876 we shall be, as a nation, a 
hundred years old! Is that all? 
Yes; but where before, in all the world, 
did a nation attain to a population of 
Forty Muttrons of people in so brief a 
space? Nowhere! The old monarchies 
of Europe have all along predicted — 
and tried to procure the accomplishment 
of their prediction—that the “ Amer- 
ican bubble would soon burst,” and the 
Democratic Republic come under priest, 
pope, and king. We are in a fair way 
of disappointing these enemies of free- 
dom, and for establishing our rights to 
govern ourselves according to our own 
choice. We will prove to the world that 
America is indeed a free and independ- 
ent nation; an asylum for all persons 
who prefer liberty to bondage; freedom 
of conscience to submission to priest- 
craft, king-craft, or any other craft in- 
tended to fetter and dwarf the develop- 
ment of the human mind. 
Philadelphia, our sister city, founded 





by William Penn, and whence was issued 
our Declaration of Independence, is the 
chosen place for holding the hundredth 
celebration on the 4th of July, 1876. 

In connection with this celebration we 
are to have a World’s Fair. Invitations 
are being sent out to all the world to 
come and see us, and to bring their best 
productions of toil of hand and of brain, 
We will publish the programme in a 
later number. We simply wish to notify 
our readers to be thinking of the matter, 
and to get ready to “ put their best foot 
forward,” when the time comes. One 
will exhibit a little the best steam-engine 
ever invented ; another, the best print- 
ing-press, etc. The Old World will be 
here, to compete with the New. Over 
the water they have traps to sell as well 
as we, and will try to carry off all the 
medals of merit. We must show fair 
play, and do exactly as we would be 
done by. But we are not afraid of re- 
sults. Our inventors are alive to the 
importance of this thing, and will leave 
no stone unturned to secure suecess. We 
believe in competition, amd invite it in 
the interest of industrial . enterprise. 
Our yachts brought home the prize-cup 
from the old country a few years ago; 
and we received at London, Paris, and 
Vienna our full share of “rewards of 
merit.” But the grandest thought of all 
is, that we are to celebrate our hundredth 
birthday. The significance of this is 
great. A free and independent nation 
of 40,000,000 of people, occupying the 
finest portion of the globe for soil, cli- 
mate, and the richest minerals; with 
50,000 miles of navigable lakes and 
streams; our territory stretching thow- 
sands of miles between the two great 
oceans, with more railways, telegraphs, 
school-houses, and newspapers than any 
other nation, all of which are constantly 
extending —-why should we not thank 
God that our lot has been cast in this 
happy, glorious land ? 
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We congratulate Philadelphia apd the 
nation on the prospect, She will reap a 
rich harvest during the great exhibition, 
and, we doubt not, prove herself worthy 
of the opportunity and a credit to the 
nation. Let us all help to produce the 


best exhibition and the grandest celebra- 
tion the world ever witnessed. 


+06. 
THIRTY REASONS. 


HE late David Paul Brown, not long be- 
fore his death, made an argument in 
favor of prohibiting the sale of ardent spirits, 
in which he most completely demolished all 
“constitutional” and financial objections, 
and gave the following thirty reasons why 
intoxicating liquors as a beverage should be 
prohibited by law. 

Mr. Brown asks all to join in the practical 
enforcement of the doctrine, that the sale of 
intoxicating drinks as a beverage should be 
prohibited by law, because: 1. They deprive 
men of their reason for the time being. 
2. They despoil men of their highest intel- 
lectual strength. 3. They foster and encour- 
age every species of immorality. 4. They 
bar the progress of civilization and religion. 
5. They destroy the peace and happiness of 
millions of families. 6. They reduce to pov- 
erty virtuous wives and children. 7. They 
cause thousands of murders. 8. They pre- 
vent all reformation of character. 9. They 
render abortive the strongest resolutions. 
10. The millions of property expended in 
them are lost. 11. They cause the majority 
of cases of insanity. 12. They destroy both 
the body and the soul.. 13. They burden 
sober people with millions of paupers. 14. 
They cause immense expenditures to prevent 
crime. 15. They cost sober people immense 
sums in charity. 16. They burden the coun- 
try with enormous crime. 17. Many moder- 
ate drinkers want the temptation removed. 
18. Drunkards want the opportunity re- 
moved, 19. Sober people want the nuisance 
removed, 20. Tax-payers want the burden 
removed. 21. The prohibition would save 
thousands now falling. 22. The sale exposes 
our persons to insult. 23. The sale exposes 
our families to destruction, 24. The sale 
upholds the vicious and idle at the expense 





of the industrious and virtuous, 25. The 
sale subjects the sober to great oppression. 
26. It takes the sober man’s earnings to sup- 
port the drunkard. 27. It subjects number- 
less wives to untold sufferings. 28. It is con- 
trary to the Bible. 29. It is contrary to 
common sense, 30. We have a right to rid 
ourselves of the burden. 

[Now let us try to “argue” the other side 
of this question for the drinkers. “ What's the 
use of being sober allthetime? Ain't a man 
entitled to have a little ‘spree’ now and 
then? What does freedom mean, if not to 
drink what you wart and when you want it? 
Isn’t thisa free country? Can’t a feller do 
what he likes? Mayn’t a man whip his own 


‘wife? And if he wants to git drunk, whose 


business is it? If I don’t want to send my 
children to school, who can make me? It’s 
nobody’s business if I do keep them hungry 
and in rags. They are mine. And what are 
poor-houses and prisons for, if not to put 
people in? and what would be the use of a 
gallows, if not to hang murderers? I don’t 
believe in these temperance fanatics. Licker 
and terbacker was made for us men and wo- 
men to use. If not, what was it made for? 
I like the smell of a good Havana, and the 
taste of old Bourbon. Lager beer won’t intox- 
icate, unless you drink too much of it, and 
then a feller feels funny. Its your poison 
stuff, with fusil oil that ‘kills at forty rods.’ 
And the Bible says something about its being 
‘good for the stomach’s sake.’ Then why 
not take a drop? I don’t believe in this 
temperance business; they’re all a mean, re- 
ligious set. SoI‘go in’ for licker and ter- 
backer.’ ” 

New York Navticat ScHoon, under the 
auspices of the Society for the Education and 
Advancement of Young Seamen, 92 Madison 


Street, New York, recently held its twenty-first 
anniversary, when the President, Dr. William 
F. Thoms, delivered the annual address. He 
was followed by Captain Frisbie, President of 
the Marine Temperance Society, Isaac T. Smith, 
President’ of the aa Savings Bank, 
Rev. Alva Wiswell, Dr. V. Morse, and by others. 

The design of this society is to secure the 
moral and intellectual improvement of young 
seamen, thus providing our merchant marine 
with better educated and more reliable men, and 
our ships with intelligent Americam seamen, 
which objects are every way worthy the most 
liberal support. There should be just such 
schools in every American sea-port. 
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GENESIS OF GEOLOGY—No. 8. 
THE ORIGIN OF COAL. 


O the forests of the carboniferous period is 

due the coal that blazes and crackles in 
our fire-places, filling with warmth and cheery 
comfort the palace and the cot; that drives 
great ships against wind and tide, and sends 
the iron horse shrieking and snorting across 
plains and over mountains—that engine of civ- 
ilization at the sound of whose tread the savage 
denizen of the forest is startled, and before 
which, with instinctive dread, he flees to more 
distant wilds. As has been intimated, this was 
peculiarly an age of great vegetable growth, 
the earth groaned beneath the weight of life 
that came from its womb, and a universal trop- 
ical luxuriance prevailed. Upon hillside and 
plain, in valley and in swamp, nature evinced 
an unexampled floral prodigality. But this 
condition was not destined to continue, for this 
was an era of changes, and this beautiful land- 
scape, this scene of vegetable magnificence, 
was transformed into a watery waste, the old 
ocean again claiming his empire. This vast 
mass of vegetable matter, together with the 
leaves and branches which had fallen off and 
accumulated upon the ground during the peri- 
od, was buried beneath a bed of sand. 

So far, long geologic eons, the continents 
rose, and upon them great forests grew, and 
were in turn submerged. That it was by 
oceanic deposits that the coal formations were 
covered is manifest from the nature of the 
superincumbent strata, and the fossils therein 
contained. Coul veins alternate with layers 
of sandstone, shale, conglomerate, and lime- 
stone, all the product of aqueous agency. 

These formations are characterized by the 
presence of the remains of marine fauna. The 
great accumulation of vegetable growth buried 
beneath sedimentary deposits, hundreds of feet 
in thickness, being subjected to heat and pres- 
sure, experienced a chemical action resembling 
slow, smothered combustion. We may men- 
tion here that vegetable matter undergoing 
combustion in the open air loses in a great de- 
gree its carbon. Such, however, is not the 
case when the process goes on without the 
supply of air, the carbon being in a great meas- 
ure retained, as is seen in the making of char- 
coal. This was the work of the long ages of 
the coal period, for countless centuries (geolo- 





gists dare not be stinting of time) the great 
cosmico chemical change went on; the oxygen 
and hydrogen passing slowly away, left a de- 
posit of carbon in the form of coal beds. It 
not unfrequently occurs that we find forma- 
tions in an incomplete state of development, 
that of lignite, a substance partially retaining 
its ligneous character, and in a state of semi- 
transition into coal. It is estimated that eight 
feet of vegetable matter are requisite to the 
formation of one foot of bituminous coal, 
and twelve for one of anthracite. Amazing 
thought! the time required to complete this 
work! how wonderful the development of the 
Creator’s plan! Little by little, day by day, 
year by year, and age by age the work went 
on, and almost by insensible degrees; and by 
atoms, was the great aggregate obtained. To 
form a slight conception of the magnitude of 
the work of the coal age, we need but consider 
that the greatest tropical luxuriousness would 
not furnish in twelve hundred years vegetable 
matter sufficient to form a seam of coal six 
inches thick; also, that the rankest vegetation 
of the present day consumes but fifty tons of 
carbon per acre, whereas if fifty tons of an- 
thracite coal were spread out evenly over an 
acre, its thickness would be less than one-third 
of an inch. In view of this it is needless to 
to refer the reader to the larger seams of coal, 
but let us take the smallest that can be worked, 
three feet in thickness, and for a moment con- 
template the length of time required for its 
formation. The reflection causes the age of 
the Pyramids to sink into insignificance, and 
the nations which we are wont to deem an- 
cient seem not to have reached their juvenility 
ere they vanished. How lavish of time is 
nature in consuming 7,200 years in the forma- 
tion of a seam of coal three feet in thickness, 
and 72,000 years in developing a coal basin 
whose aggregate thickness is thirty feet. The 
time involved in this work is amazing, but 
when we consider, and add to it, the period of 
submergence, and the time occupied in the 
accumulation of shales and limestone, the 
length of the age will be doubled. 
COAL GEOGRAPHICALLY. 

The geography of the coal age was varied 

indeed. Atone time the east coast line was 
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not far inside the coast of Nova Scotia and 
New England, the southern border extending 
through North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
and Mississippi; around Arkansas, touching 
Northern Texas, running north, bounding a 
sea, covering the Rocky Mountain region. 

At another period, the wide fields we have 
named lay beneath the great sea, and the coast 
jine ran through Southern New England, 
Southern New York, north-west around Mich- 
igan and south to Northern Illinois; thence 
west and north-west to the upper Missouri 
region. 

Thus we leave the coal age, so full of geo- 
logic interest, so freighted with import to 
humanity, and in taking leave of this branch 
of our study, we recall, with feelings akin to 
devotion, and with emotions of deepest admi- 
ration, the scenes through which we have 
passed, landscapes rendered beautiful by the 
gorgeous display of tropical profusion, alter- 
nating with upheavals and vast inundations, 
together with the grand operations of vital and 
physical force that characterized it. 

THE PERMIAN AGE 

is here the great period of disturbance and 
convulsion. It was the mountain-making 
epoch, during which the continents were 
heaved and torn from their beds, and the 
ocean wafted, as it were, by the breath of the 
Almighty, from its place. Instead of a sand- 
reef, the Appalachian chain now forms the 
eastern border of the continent. As a result 
of the powerful agencies at work, the strata 
were not only uplifted, but flexed and folded, 
giving rise to all forms of distortion. This 
was also the period of metamorphic action; 
the internal fires so long pent up now burst 
their prison doors, and through their agency 
the rocks were crystallized. It was then the 
bituminous coal was converted into anthracite, 
sandstone and shale into granite, and limestone 
into statuary marble. Eastern Pennsylvania 
was especially the scene of this great meta- 
morphic disturbance, as a result of which are 
to be seen those mountains of coal which so 
enrich the Keystone State. It was during the 
Permian that most of the rich metallic veins 
were formed, in some cases the metamorphosis 
developed lead, gold, copper, etc., and in oth- 
ers topazes and diamonds. 

There is a peculiarity of position of the Per- 
mian strata that invites notice. Frequently 
they are flexed and folded, a condition evidently 
due to lateral pressure and internal heat. It 
is evident that the direction of the force was 
from the Atlantic side of the Appalachian 





chain ; it was also steady and long continued, 
not paroxysmal, there being no obliteration or 
destruction of the order of stratification, which 
would have been the result of sudden volcanic 
action. 

The close of ancient geologic days is at 
hand, and the dawn of the middle ages draws 
nigh. From the far-off time when matter first 
leaped into being, we came to the time when 
our planet was a gaseous orb, then a fiery 
meteor flying through space, and we beheld it 
pass into the fluid state, thence to the solid. 
The fiery ordeal over, we beheld the gorgeous 
and terrible scenes of the stormy age, after 
which Ocean held a universal scepter over the 
earth; and, when ages had been passed in the 
exercise of the physical force, a higher evolu- 
tion took place, and life began. We followed 
its progress from the lowest alge upward, un- 
til the animal was brought upon the sphere, 
beginning with the lowest radiates, molusce 
and articulates, rising higher and higher in the 
scale until great monsters, formidable fishes and 
reptiles, people the waters; and thus through 
varied scenes of tempest and conflagration, 
storm and rains, volcanoes and. earthquakes, 
convulsions and inundations, we are brought 
to the age which we have just studied, glean- 
ing at every step important truths and lessons, 
all pointing to a great Intelligence, whose laws 
govern the whole. . 

The ancient history of the earth is full of 
beauty and interest, more attractive than the 
history of Rome in her greatness; and the 
ruins of the Paleozoic earth far excel in gran- 
deur and magnificence the temples and tombs 
of Egypt, and in ages to come will afford 
themes for study, and excite the admiration 
and wonder of intelligent creatures, when 
those splendid memorials of man’s greatness 
shall have crumbled into dust. 

ULYSSES L. HUYETTE, M.D. 


——_+0e—__—_- 


SrncERE WorkK.—We speak of sincere work. 
It means that no poverty of material or weak 
joint is covered up with a fair outside. Forty 
years ago a Bowdoin professor lost a screw 
from the fine theodolite he thought handsomer 
than any woman in the town of Brunswick. 
The missing little fastening was a great defect 
much deplored; but an ingenious student un- 
dertook to supply it by making another screw 
out of brass, obtaining from sulphate of iron 
his own oxide to polish it. His success led him 
next to construct a perfect steam-engine on a 
small scale; and that education of the brain by 
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the hand induced more mechanical and chem- 
ical study, on the strength of which, being a 
missionary in Constantinople during the Cri- 
mean war, he set up vast bakeries for the press- 
ing need, turning out seven tons of bread a day, 
to save life and health for hundreds of thou- 
sands, specimens of which, filling the air with 
their perfume from the decks of several of the 
vessels, led a Mr. Robert to inquire for the ba- 
ker,*an introduction to whom occasioned the 
founding, for a blessing to the whole East, of 





Robert College, sending rays of liberty and re- 
ligion to the Oriental dark — all from the good 
heart that was put into the turning of a screw! 
The sincere boy is now the sincere man, Cyrus 
Hamlin.—Dr. Bartol, 

[Every boy should learn to use tools—should 
learn a trade. Again we advise parents to 
procure for their children a chest of tools, with 
which to learn their use, and, at the same time, 
develop their faculties. This is one way to make 
inventors. Try it. Good will come of it. 


——_ +04 


SIR RODERICK MURCHISON, 


THE EMINENT GEOLOGIST. 
—— 


\ HEN the Royal College still had its 
quarters in the picturesque town of 
Great Marlow, on the banks of the Thames, 
a young Scotchman named Roderick Mur- 
chison was among the cadets preparing for a 
military career. He was a descendant of one 
of those Highland families who figure with 
belligerant characteristics in the troubled 
history of Scotland, and who finally lost 
both blood and treasure in defending the 
cause of the Stuarts. Though the grand- 
father and great grandfather had fought 
their best against George I. and IL, yet their 
descendant never forgot the honor he felt in 
carrying the colors of George III. in the bat- 
tles of the Peninsular; and he became in 
later life a pretty thorough Englishman, los- 
ing even the accent of his native country. 

In 1808, when young Murchison was only six- 
teen, he obtained his commission, serving in 
the 36th Foot, with the army of Spain and 
Portugal, under Lord Wellington. He was 
appointed to serve on the staff of his uncle, 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, in Sicily, and 
finally attained the rank of captain in the 
6th Dragoons. He carried the colors of his 
regiment at the battte of Vimiera. After 
the peace of 1815, Mr. Murchison left the 
army and married the daughter of General 
Hugonin. Instead of passing their time in 
fashionable idleness, the young couple turned 
their attention to the study of the physical 
sciences. Mrs. Murchison was already a very 
good conchologist, and meeting Sir Hum- 
phry Davy in a country house, his conversa- 
tion directed her husband’s attention to ge- 


ology. 
In 1825 we hear of Mr. Murchison becom- 





ing a member of the Geological Society, and 
soon after we find that he is launched on an 
independent course of experiment and in- 
quiry. From this date his work as an origi- 
nal observer may be said to have commenced. 
In the same year his first paper appeared ; it 
was “Some Remarks on the Geological For- 
mation of the Southern Counties of Eng- 
land,” and was published in the “ Transac- 
tions” of the Geological Society. 

Early in his career we find him working in 
Southerlandshire ; he examined the coal 
strata, and proved that it was a member of 
the Oolitic series. He then concluded that 
the primary sandstone of McCullock was one 
and the same with the “ Devonian,” as the 
old red sandstone is also called. 

In 1828 Murchison made a complete exam- 
ination of the extinct volcanoes of Auvergne. 
These remarkable hills assume the form of 
natural citadels, placed amid an inextricable 
labyrinth of gorges and ravines. 

Attiacted by the numerous fossil remains 
that were reported to be found in the quar- 
ries of (hningen, at Stein, near Lake Con- 
stance, the geologist and his wife went there. 


During their sojourn in the neighborhood | 


they were rewarded by finding a perfect fos- 
sil skeleton, Mrs. Murchison, who was an 
excellent draughtswoman, made so careful 
and accurate a sketch of the fossil relic, that 
Cuvier, to whom the drawing was sent, was 
enabled to characterize the ‘animal, and the 
celebrated “ fossil fox” is now in the British 
Museum. 

Murchison and Brewster were foremost in 
helping to establish the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and it was 
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at their first annual meeting in 1831 that the 
former laid before the Association his ideas 
of the distinctive divisions of English geol- 
ogy. In the preface to the last edition of 
“Siluria,” the author says: “ The term ‘ Sil- 
urian,’ when first applied by me in 1835, (and 
in my large work entitled the ‘Silurian Sys- 
tem,’ completed in 1838), was intended to 
characterize a great natural system of ancient 
deposit, which had not before been classified, 
and the type of which was found to be ex- 





and the Volga, for many leagues. The 
mere names of these places may give some 
idea of the vast extent of Murchison’s ex- 
plorations. 

The importance of these investigations was 
at once patent to the Emperor Nicholas, who 
invited Mr. Murchison to superintend a geo- 
logical survey of Russia, in connection with 
some other scientific men. In 1842 Mr. Mur- 
chison traveled through parts of Germany, 
visiting the Carpathian Mountains, and two 














hibited in Siluria, or the country of Caracta- 
cus and the old Britons known as Silures.” 
In the year 1840 M. de Verneuil, the great 
French paleontologist, proposed to Mr. Mur- 
chison that they should go together on a sci- 
entific tour in Russia, the geology of which 
country was almost unknown. Murchison 
consented, and those savans explored an 
extensive region, including Archangel, the 
shores of the White Sea, besides tracing 
the banks of the rivers Volkoff, Siaso, Dwina 





years later he explored the Paleozoic forma- 
tions of Sweden and Norway. 

In 1845 Mr. Murchison published his great 
work on the “Geology of Russia and the 
Ural Mountains,” which he had completed in 
conjunction with M. de Verneuil and Count 
Keyserling. In consequence of this splendid 
contribution to science, the Emperor Nicho- 
las conferred upon him several Russian or- 
ders, besides various magnificent presents. 
Soon after the publication of the work on 
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Russia, Mr. Murchison received the honor of 
knighthood from Queen Victoria, and in 1866 
was made a baronet. 

In 1844, after his return from exploring 
the auriferous Ural Mountains, Sir Roderick 
was shown some specimens of Australian 
rocks, collected from the eastern chain of 
that country by Count Strzelecki. On exam- 
ining these he was immediately struck by 
their similarity to the Ural Mountains, and 
was deeply impressed with the belief in 
their auriferous character, although no gold 
had yet been found there. In anticipation 
he called this range the “ Cordillera.” He 
memorialized the government, and did all in 
his power to direct attention to the subject, yet 
nothing was done till some years later, when 
a purely accidental discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia proved the truth of his deductions. 

Speaking of the quality of his mind, a 
distinguished associate of Sir Roderick once 
said, that his power of geological surveying 
at sight almost amounted to intuition. Dur- 
ing his long walks over a district (when, by 
the way, he generally tired out even the 
younger men of the party), it was his habit 
to get on some elevated spot, and survey the 
position of the rocks, as a general might his 
troops at a review. 

Since 1830, when Murchison and a few 
others formed themselves into a Society of 
Geographers, that sister science had attracted 
his attention. The society grew in import- 
ance, and he devoted much of his time to 
the furtherance of geographical explorations. 
His position as frequent President of the So- 
ciety brought him into connection with most 
of the great travelers, Sir John Franklin and 
Dr. Livingstone among the rest; his devot- 
ed friendship, and his unceasing efforts to 
serve these two great men are well known to 
the public. In a letter to the writer in 1856, 
Sir Roderick says, “I have been striving hard 
to serve poor Lady Franklin, and to promote 
an object which all the Arctic officers have 
in view, and at heart. But is hopeless to ob- 
tain this definite amount of search for the 
wrecks of the Erebus and Terror so long as 
the Times is dead against us.” 

The portrait exhibits a strong head in 
every sense of the word, temperamentally 
knotty, tough, enduring, organically staunch, 
positive, persevering, confident. Rarely does 














even the exploring itinerent scientist possess 
such qualities for the purposes of his chosen 
vocation as we find in the anterior or intel- 
lectual department of Sir Roderick’s head, 
The whole bearing of it is toward acquiring 
knowledge. The nose, the eyes, the attitude 
evince scrutiny, investigation—a curiosity of 
a high and cultured order, but nevertheless 
a strong and yearning curiosity. The profile 
of the head is certainly fine, evidencing a na- 
ture robust in moral virtues and warm in 
social aptitudes. An enthusiastic scientist, 
he never lost sight of the claim of duty, 
morality, and social order. Friendship is 
very conspicuous in the configuration of the 
portrait before us, and his disposition must 
have abounded in that most genial, conserv- 
ative element of human nature. An executive 
nature like this could not but respond to the 
stimuli of feeling and kindness. He was no 
scoffing, skeptical scientist, else the devel- 
opment of the moral and spiritual region of 
the brain is not properly represented to us. 
A soundly practical man, he was doubtless 
most hearty and direct in statement as in ac- 
tion. Although an author of authority, his 
writings were only the abstracts of actual 
performances. Actions with him spoke more 
than volumes. 


——_ +e 


“RESPECTFULLY DECLINED.” 


BY GLEN CAROL. 


ESPECTFULLY declined, Dick’s very 

polite invitation to take “just one 
glass,” though ’tis only sherry—light wine, 
he calls it. But I see within the sparkling 
depths of the goblet he holds for my accept- 
ance a band of specters that point and beckon 
and fling their shadowy arms aloft; I hear 
their fearful shrieks, their cries of remorse, 
and their names are stamped upon each 
ghastly brow. Woe, want, and wretched- 
ness are here, with theft and murder, and a 
hundred other phantoms of evil appear and 
reappear beneath the rosy waves. 

No, no, Dick! How dare I risk all this? ' 
Your invitation is still “respectfully de- 
clined.” 

Respectfully declined, any association with 
those men who spend their evenings away 
from home; who are found night after night 
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at the club, or theater, or in billiard-halls, 
wasting, murdering time; who spend the 
earnings of the day in the follies and crimes 
of the night; who scoff at this world’s good, 
and smile upon its worst; who are found in 
the “Gold Room ”—the significant title of 
many gambling-halls—and who, with every 
turn of the painted cards, or buzz of the 
faro-wheel, deal out to themselves poverty, 
ruin, and disgrace—who barter conscience 
and self-respect for a dream of gold ! 
Respectfully declined, the society of those 
persons from whom I can learn nothing; in 
whose companionship is found neither pleas- 
ure nor profit; who ask no higher theme of 
conversation than their neighbors’ shortcom- 
ings; who take their tea with gossip instead 





of sugar, and who couldn't tell you whether 
the French Revolution occurred before or 
after the Flood; who are unable to sleep 
nights until fashion has stated definitely 
what costumes are, and are not, to be worn 
during the coming winter, and who fritter 
away long hours, hacking and tacking scraps 
of silk and velvet, destined eventually to 
form a “log-cabin” spread, or some other 
abomination. 

Respectfully declined, all the ills and tor- 
ments of this life—but these, we fear, in vain. 
Upon many a worthless manuscript must we 
trace our seeming favor with unwilling pen. 
The lot which falls to each and every mortal, 
be it glad or sad, must be stamped with 
fate’s relentless seal, “ Accepted ! 


ST 


BOURBON REVIVAL IN EUROPE. 


VERY great struggle of nations is dra- 

matic. Croly was vividly conscious 
of this when, at the fall of the first Napoleon, 
he declared that “ the great drama of Europe 
is concluded.” Shakspeare, who could ap- 
ply tragedy to the half-fictions of Macbeth 
and Richard III., and found such abundant 
scope for his artistic powers in the wars of 
the princes of the rival Henry of York and 
Lancaster, would be at home with the dy- 
nasty which planted itself on the thrones of 
France, Spain and the two Sicilies, and inter- 
wove its branches with the imperial and 
royal houses of Austria, Great Britain, and 
Italy. Beginning with the royal lovers, the 
Constable of Bourbon and the “pearl of 
pearls,” Marguerite of Valois, baptized on the 
night of St. Bartholomew, cradled in the 
civil wars of France, confirmed by Sixtus V. 
when Henry of Navarre became the “ Most 
Christian Majesty,” having Sully, Richelieu, 
Mazarin, and Colbert for its statesmen, and 
the diversified events of the reigns of the 
Grand Monarch, the Well-Beloved, and his 
three rega! grandsons, Louis XVI., Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X., to furnish material 
for scenes, many of them tragic enough, 
goodness knows, and others as broadly comic 
and farcical—besides the side-shows of the 
successors of Philip V. in Spain and Naples— 
the dramatist would find material ready pre- 
pared for him as abundant as any in history. 





The nineteenth century has as yet afforded 
no tragedy like that of 1793 ; but the dis- 
covering of so many Bourbons by Napoleon 
I., and their pitiable helplessness, the restora- 
tion by the combined military power of Eu- 
rope, to be again dethroned one by one by. 
the peoples whom they impotently sought to 
rob under the régime of former centuries, and 
the present conspiracy to reinstate them once 
more, are eventful enough to deserve atten- 
tion. 

It had been fondly hoped by many pub- 
licists that Bourbonism had become obsolete ; 
and whatever the future might have in store, 
the dynasty that “forgets nothing and 
learns nothing,” that “ never has mistakes to 
rectify,” would not again become prominent 
in European politics. The Bombina had be- 
come an exile, and Donna Isabella II. com- 
pelled to seek protection from the nephew 
of the man who had once wrested from her 
father his crown. France had weighed both 
the elder and the younger dynasties in the 
balance and found them wanting. Mean- 
while, all Europe had made a long step for- 
ward,. Parliaments met at stated periods in 
the German and Austro-Hungarian Empires, 
the kingdoms of Italy, Denmark and minor 
sovereignties of Europe. ‘“ Pieces of paper 
come between every ruler and his people,” 
except in Russia, and even there serfdom is at 
an end, and communal government is becom- 
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ing stronger. The German Empire, Hun- 
gary, and Italy have all engaged in the work 
of popular education; Minister Deak him- 
self declaring the purpose of establishing in 
the kingdom of Hungary a system like the 
common schools of the United States. The 
idea of nationality, in which sovereigns, 
nobles, and citizens are all participant, in- 
spires the people and affords good ground 
for hope that the days of despotism are num- 
bered. Even the infant republic of Spain 
has entertained like dreams of enfranchise- 
ment of the intellect, the end of the reign 
of darkness, and the extension of free gov- 
ernment. But the facility with which men 
change in France confounds calculations. 
Under the name of a Republic, the men at 
the head of affairs are shaping their policy so 
as to compel the restoration of the Bourbon 
kings. 

It is evident that the supporters of arbi- 
trary government in Europe have engaged in 
&@ common conspiracy against free institu- 
tions, At the present time France and Spain 
are the objective points. Hence we are in- 
formed that the Cabinets of Berlin and Vi- 
enna have agreed to exercise no influence in 
the decision in France, whether in favor of a 
republic, empire, or monarchy. Meanwhile 
they scrupulously abstain from any acknowl- 
edgement of the Republic of Spain. The 
Prussian Court, even, following its old rob- 
ber traditions of making war for the sake of 
pecuniary profit, talks of indemnity for two 
Spanish ships captured by Captain Werner 
at Carthagena. Austria is principally em- 
ployed with the Count de Chambord, who 
claims the title of Henry V. of France, fa- 
mous alike for his unlikeness to Henry Qua- 
tre the first of the Bourbon kings, and for 
being the son of the Duchess de Berri, whose 
exploitation in his behalf forty years ago 
terminated in a most laughable fiasco. As 
his ablest champion, Prince Esterhazy, has 
commited suicide, it is very probable that 
the Count must depend upon Frenchmen 
alone to betray the French Republic. 

The crisis of the 24th of May of last year 
displaced the Republican Ministry, and gave 
the government over to Marshal MacMahon, 
who seems directed in his administration 
by the purpose of restoring the monarchy. 
Such a part is no novelty in French politics. 





Talleyrand, while in the Cabinet of the elder 
Napoleon, notoriously intrigued in favor of 
Louis XVIIL., and entered his service. Mae. 
Mahon but imitates. He received his com- 
mission and ducal investiture from the late 
Emperor, whose party and dynasty he has 
compromised and forsaken. 

But it is noteworthy that the administra- 
tion now in power have not the hardihood to 
appeal to the French nation. Whenever 
there occur vacancies in the National Assem- 
bly there are no elections called to fill them. 
Under the rule of M. Thiers elections were 
always called in such cases, and the fact was 
a very significant one that Red, and not mod- 
erate republicans, and never royalists or im- 
perialists, were usually chosen. The present 
government, with all its fray—Legitimists, 
Orleanists and Bonapartists—have never had 
but twenty-seven majority, and dread, natu- 
rally enough, any risk of frittering it away 
by elections of.new members. It strives to 
perform its part by indirection. 

Meanwhile the Duke de Broglie, the pre- 
mier of the MacMahon government, has been 
assiduously employed in preparing the way 
for the contemplated Return. He has deliv- 
ered addresses at public dinners eulogizing 
the President, asserting the irretrievable 
downfall of M. Thiers, and declaring that 
a republican government is incompatible with 
the prosperity and constitution of the French 
people. He is studious, however, to refrain 
from naming any ulterior purpose, but chiefly 
to extol the talents and good qualities of his 
Chief. But there need be no disguise sus- 
pected. Marshal MacMahon is no Cromwell, 
but is watching the opportunity to become a 
General Monk. 

A letter of the Duke de Broglie was some- 
time ago published, setting forth the view 
of the field. It argued that the French 
nation would be most prosperous with a 
king; but confessed that for the present 
“ the prejudice against the ancient monarchy” 
was insurmountable. He declared against 
universal suffrage, which he admitted would 
result in a republican majority ; yet asserted 
that when the National Assembly styled the 
government a Republic, it affirmed a fiction; 
that the present government was not a Re- 
public, but a provisional arrangement, to 
continue till permanent institutions could be 
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established. There seems to be something 
equivocal about all these voluble statements. 
While the “ prejudices” of the French peo- 
ple are alluded to as invincible, there has 
been intrigues going on between the Orleans 
and Legitimist factions, and certain of the 
latter have offered the crown to the Count de 
Chambord, the grandson of Charles X., by 
whom it was accepted, but who, not long 
since, acted the part of the “ buil in a china- 
shop,” by publishing an ill-advised letter, 
and thus smashing his chances for the throne. 
Reports are current that MacMahon will pro- 
mote measures toward re-establishing the 
ancient dynasty. The assertion of De Brog- 
lie that a republican government in France 
is always characterized by proletarian ex- 
cesses, from the Reign of Terror of Robes- 
pierre to the Commune of Paris, is designed 
to impress the Bourgeoise and other classes 
with apprehension of the repetition of for- 
mer scenes of violence, and to profit by their 
alarm. 

Simultaneously there has been a demon- 
stration for the resting of the Bourbon dy- 
nasty in Spain. There are in this instance, as 
in France, two royal branches, the Carlist 
and the Alfonsist, but they have not united. 
Under the auspices of the Broglie govern- 
ment, as there is just reason to suppose, Don 
Carlos has been carrying on a half-guerrilla 
warfare in the provinces of Navarre, Biscay, 
and Catalonia. The propositions in the 
Cortes in June to confer extraordinary pow- 
ers on the Ministry in resisting him was met 
by a protest on the part of the minority and 
a threat to abandon their seats. About the 
same time a strike of the workingmen 
throughout the Peninsula had been ordered 
by the Internationalist leaders in London, 
This was followed by conflict with the civil 
authorities at Alcoy; and there being con- 
cert of action, a general insurrection of the 
Intransigentes broke out. Juntas were estab- 
lished by them in numerous towns, and a 
system of government by cantons on the 
communal or Switzer plan was proclaimed. 
The old jealousy of the cities against Madrid 
seems to have operated to aid the uprising. 

We do not care to discuss the purposes of 
the workingmen, for in a contract between 
them and the capitalists our sympathies have 
always been on their side. But when anar- 





chy is proclaimed, and the negative of all 
authority, as the means to accomplish pur- 
poses, we confess to some old prejudices 
against mob law and populace rule, which 
remains yet to be conquered. We love the idea 
of individual sovereignty, but not when any 
one person virtually assumes to be the individ- 
ual. We are opposed to despotism, to the do- 
minion of classes, cliques, caucuses, or mo- 
nopolies ; and would let everybody have an 
equal chance in the social or civil polity. 
But to subject the frugal and orderly to the 
domination of the lawless and _ shiftless, 
whatever the pretext, would not be any im- 
provement upon the present arrangements. 
Let liberty be ample, but without license to 
encroach. 

There are many persons, naturally restless 
and ambitious, who are willing to destroy 
whenever they are not themselves in the 
ascendant. If the professed supporters of 
communal and cantonal government in Spain 
are of that character, they have feeble claims 
to the sympathy or respect of the friends of 
popular freedom. Indeed, like Robert Brown, 
the old Puritan, and other radicals, they 
would find it easy to enter the very order 
which they had opposed, and build again 
where they had destroyed. 

Spain is in her crisis of trial. The purest, 
most earnest and eloquent advocate of free 
government, the most zealous believer in the 
people, is now at the head of affairs, vested 
with extraordinary powers. He has, like 
Lincoln in 1862, changed the policy with 
which the war had been prosecuted, and with 
it the generals. The sympathizers with re- 
publican institutions are warmly in his be- 
half. Heis golden in eloquence, and appears 
to be a man of action. It is hard, however, 
to believe in the Spanish people. Celtic and 
mongrel races do not seem to affect the pop- 
ular government ; and the idea of represent- 
ative administration hardly appears to us to 
have impressed the Spanjsh mind. If it can 
be burned in, Emilio Castelar is the man to 
do it. He isthe hope of Spain. Let us, if 
we can, indulge for a little while the fancy 
that he is no “ broken reed.” Some men em- 
body in themselves the potencies of an age. 
Socrates was more than the Mysteries of 
Eleusis, Plato than a generation of philoso- 
phers, Swedenborg than a Europe full of ac- 
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ademicians. 
of all Spain. 

They had Bourbons, likewise, in Italy. A 
worse plague, too, than murrain. Bomba, 
and then Bombina—when strong enough, 
they would oppress; they knew of subjects 
only as the slaves of princes. So Italy re- 
volted. Mazzini,a man full of brave ideas, 
endeavored to give a republic to Rome, but 
was beaten down by cannon sent from France 
and manned by soldiers of the Prince-Presi- 
dent. The programme was changed, and 
Cavour next tried his hand at uniting Italy. 
The Austrian was expelled from Modena, 
Parma, and Lombardy; then the Bourbon 
from Naples. Law succeeded to brigandage, 
which for two thousand years and more had 
ruled all the way from Piedmont, the foot 
of the mountain to the toe of the boot. 
Public schools were introduced. The school- 
master drives out the despots. 

Whether will be realized the idea of Napo- 
leon, that Europe will become all republican, 
is yet uncertain. Twenty-five years ago it 
appeared more probable. In the language of 
Castelar, “it passes like a meteor over all 
the horizons. It reigned some months in 
Italy, a month in Vienna, a month and a half 
in Frankfort, a year in France, some time in 
Spain. Suddenly it disappeared like a san- 
guinary comet, not overthrown by enemies, 
but destroyed by its passions, by its errors, 
by its intemperance, and, above all, by its in- 
sensate revolutions against itself. We have 
much of prophecy and little of politics. We 
know much of the ideal; little by experi- 
ence, The republican party should be the 
party of our idea yesterday, but the party of 
action to-day ; instead, all that we advocate 
is realized by conservatives. A republican, 
Kossuth, sustained the autocracy of Hun- 
gary ; aconservative, Deak, realized it. Hert- 
zen, a republican, advocated the emancipation 
of the serfs ; the Emperor Alexander realized 
it. Mazzini proclaimed the unity of Italy; it 
was realized by Cavour. The republicans of 
Frankfort sustained the unity of Germany, 
but it was realized by the imperialist and 
Cesarist, Bismarck, Who aroused the repub- 
lican idea in France, where it had been three 
times stifled—because the first republic was 
a tempest; the second, a dream; the third, 
nothing more than a name—who aroused it ? 


Perhaps Castelar is the power 





Victor Hugo, the poet; Jules Favre, the 
orator; and Gambetta, another orator not 
less illustrious. Who candidated it? A 
conservative—Thiers.” A sad confusion this 
of the incapableness of republicans, that 
they can only enunciate great ideas, but are 
too impracticable to render them into insti- 
tutions. But it proves not the hopelessness 
of republicanism. What though Victor 
Emanuel rules united Italy, Deak gives law 
in Hungary, and Bismarck has combined the 
hundred-headed Germany into a single em- 
pire. They have brought free institutions 
more near to the grasp. With the incubus 
of the old education thrown aside, a new 
power will be communicated to the people. 
We trust that Castelar is correct in his pre- 
dictions: “The French Republic can never 
be conquered by the monarchical coalition 
in the Versailles Assembly, nor destroyed by 
the word of the man who presides over it to- 
day, the general of the Cesars. I do not be- 
lieve in the possibility of a Carlist restora- 
tion. It is not possible that Spain should 
raise again the Inquisition over the con- 
science, the censorship over thought, silence 
over the tribune, the gag over the press, the 
convent of idleness over the workshop of 
labor.” The deliverance of that country from 
the continual revolt and the Carlist invasion 
will be Castelar’s best initiation as a states- 
man, a prophet of the modern time. Old 
Spain is old Rome; and the endeavor of 
Don Carlos is like resuscitating the claims 
of a Tiberius or a Nero. The mode of 
his warfare illustrates the madness that 
characterizes Bourbonism. He invades every 
home to dishonor every family. When he 
occupies a town he destroys the marriage 
records, thus embarrassing the proofs of title 
to property, casting upon the marriage al- 
liance the odium of concubinage and on 
every birth the stigma of illegitimacy. Such 
is the entertainment which is prepared for 
Spain; such is the honor offered by Mac- 
Mahon to France; such the future prepared 
for Italy. No wonder that Castelar avows 
that before consenting to Don Carlos it would 
be better to plunge Spain into the ocean. 
The Bourbon is like the Old Man of the 
Sea. Once astride of a nation, there is little 
left for it worth hoping for. France was 
emasculated, and Spain, from being foremost 
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among the nations of Europe, became the 
very hindmost—a libel on modern civiliza- 
tion, and a reproach to the Christian name. 
Sensuality ruled in the court, and robbers 
were predominant in the mountains. Des- 
potism, barbarity, and extortion character- 
ized the government. Let us hope that no 
such restoration of Middle Age barbarism 





may occur anywhere in Christendom. Lama- 
ism and Brahmanism may be accepted in 
Asia, but for Europe and the Aryan race 
something better is required. The contest 
now in progress is for the dearest rights of 
human nature; and in it we must believe 
that Liberty will succeed, even though every 
treason in Europe be arrayed for the better. 
ALEXANDER WILDER. 


—— +06 —— 


ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


URNS longed that the gods “ the giftie 

gie us, to see oursels as ithers see us;” in 
aliterary point of view our English cousins have 
now that inestimable privilege. Taine has, 
perhaps, not exactly held “the mirror up to 
nature,” yet to such a painted image of nature 
that the features and position are easily recog- 
nized if the exact likeness is not reproduced. 

There is nothing more narrowing and pro- 
vincializing to a nation or to an individual 
than constant viewing oneself by the light of 
one’s national or one’s family opinion. The 
thought of a nation or a period has always a 
tendency to run in grooves. To get out of the 
ruts of cotemporary thought is always a step 
in advance ; this step in advance the English- 
speaking and reading public may take if they 
choose to read the great Frenchman’s pages ; 
for, however determined they may be to resist 
the fascination of his style and thought, they 
can not fail to be influenced, in a degree, by 
his judgments. And all who are not tram- 
meled by national prejudice must, for the most 
part, coincide with the author’s estimate of 
English writers. 

One may read every other work upon En- 
glish literature in the language, may study all 
the critiques upon each individual writer, and 
yet, if he has not read this work, there will be 
a vast gap in his true knowledge of the subject. 
Everywhere we are surprised and delighted by 
the opening up of new vistas of thought, new 
views of old and well-known grounds, which 
make them better known to us. 

Yet there is an exaggeration, an excess of 
epithet, a flame and glitter of imagination that 
fires the reader, and sometimes dims the judg- 
ment; this will be readily seen if one turns 
from the pages of Taine to the pages of Plato; 
the contrast is as the tropic exuberance of fo- 





*“ History of English Literature.” By H. A. Taine. 
Published by Holt & Co., New York. “ Outlines of Ger- 
man Literature.” Holt & Co. 





liage and color to the calm tints of an English 
landscape—it is as if one had passed from the 
conflict of earthly passions into the immortal 
calmness of the gods. 

Again, while Taine constantly deprecates 
the English lack of delicacy, and use of coarse 
expressions and invectives, he uses equally as 
coarse and rough words when remarking upon 
their faults; hence one must beware of blindly 
coinciding in all his opinions, or of taking him 
as the perfect pattern of a critic. 

Our author starts out with the idea of find- 
ing behind all theories, acts, and writings, the 
individual, the man as he lived, moved, 
thought, in his own day, and of judging him 
rather by the opinions of his own times than 
by the opinions of our day; this is fair and 
philosophical, but extremely difficult ; and, in 
any degree, to accomplish such an undertak- 
ing, it is first necessary to divest oneself of 
prejudice, prepossessions, and nationality. 
This, Taine does not always accomplish ; his 
own personality appears; we know him a 
Frenchman, we sometimes find the partisan; 
but he is an ardent student of causes, and never 
purposely unfair. 

The “ History” opens with a description of 
the wild, frozen islands of Jutland, and the 
wild, fierce men, Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, 
who, far back in the misty fifth century, came 
like a herd of wild beasts and took possession 
of green England. The gradual change of 
these pirate barbarians to milder manners and 
a better culture is then depicted, and instead 
of the stereotyped history of literature where 
we have each individual painted and framed 
by itself, solitary, stripped of all surroundings, 
we have great, historic paintings, showing the 
dress, climate, and productions, and thus illus- 
trating the influences of the day that formed 
the writer and, reflexly, the writer’s influence 
upon his countrymen and succeeding times. 
All the greatest English authors, from early 
days to Dickens and Thackeray, are depicted, 
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surrounded by the men and women of their 
day, acting their part in the drama of life, and 
not as mere automata, transcribing for us the 
titles of their books, and labeling specimen 
skeletons of their characters. Students of 
English literature must read Taine, and that 
the work might be brought within the leisure 
and means of ordinary students, the volumes 
have been judiciously abridged by John Fiske, 
librarian of Harvard. 

Since the German nation has taken so prom- 
inent a place among European powers, the 
study of the German language and literature 
has received a new impetus. To those who 





have not time or opportunity to acquire the 
language, and who yet desire a knowledge of 
German thinkers and German thought, Gost- 
wick and Harrison’s Outlines of German Lit- 
erature will be a valuable acquisition. In a 
moderate compass it furnishes clear, concise 
views of all the prominent writers who have 
lived since about the year 380. For a book of 
reference this work will be found very service- 
able, as names and dates are plainly given; 
the style is pleasing and expressive, and is an 
“ outline” of the subject; the general reader 
or casual student will find the work satisfac- 
tory. AMELIE V. PETIT. 


——_+0e__- 


PEN AND INK PICTURES OF IRISH CUSTOMS 
WAKES. 


ANY changes have, within the past 
century, taken place in Ireland. 
There is no longer a Parliament sitting in 
College Green ; the Established Church is a 
thing of the past ; the grievances under which 
the tenant farmers groaned have been partial- 
ly redressed; and the peasantry now receive 
a rate of wages that enables them to live in 
a condition of comparative comfort. No 
change has, however, taken place in the cus- 
toms of the Irish people. When a child is 
born, the happy father gives a “ blithe-meat,” 
as it is called, and the neighbors are invited 
to a “tea,” with its necessary concomitants. 
This feasting is followed by a distribution 
of whisky-punch ; and a jolly scene is sure to 
follow. Pat Murphy lilts off Tom Moore’s 
silly song: 
“ Whisky, drink divine ! 
Why should drivelers bore us, 


With the praise of wine, 
When we've thee before us ?”” 


Mary Moriarty follows with her favorite : 


“ A sflilor courted a farmer's daughter, 
That lived convanient to the Isle of Man.” 

Peter Purcell responds to the unanimous 
call to tell his story, “The Rising in ’98,” 
and then there are calls for his laughter-excit- 
ing tale, “ How Denny Flannigan Tricked the 
Guager.” Songs and stories alternate, and it 
is sometimes near the hour “ when graveyards 
yawn,” when the noisy revelers retire. All 
this time the weak and suffering mother 
seems to be forgotten, and she frequently 
“ gets a back-set,” as it is phrased, or brain- 





fever ensues from such senseless merriment, 
It is, however, the custom, and do you think 
Cor. Carleton would be so “mane” as not 
to do as the Carletons had done for genera- 
tions? 

When death enters a family, there is the 
inevitable “ wake,” with pipes and tobacco, 
and whisky galore. The boys and girls, for 
miles round, come to the “ wake-house,” and 
a good deal of love-making goes on, even in 
the room with the corpse. The pipes are 
not allowed to be idle, and the atmosphere 
is soon laden with the sickening tobacco 
fumes. Tea is made for those who have come 
any distance, and all are regaled with “a 
drop of the native.” Very often this whisky 
is horrible stuff, and those who imbibe it 
soon become reckless and disorderly. 

There is a story told of an Irishman who 
went into a public house, in Glasgow, and 
asked for “ two glasses of the best fighting 
whisky.” He, it is said, drank the stuff and 
was pugilistically inclined instanter. In 
Ireland feuds between families frequently 
exist, and when the Donegans and the Demp- 
seys come in contact .at the “ wake,” under 
the influence of the “native,” no man can 
predict what will happen. Fights have fre- 
quently occurred. All night the “ wake” is 
kept up; songs are droned, and stories are 
told; dancing, even in the presence of death, 
is sometimes to be seen, and disgraceful 
scenes of drunkenness are witnessed. Not 
very long since, Dublin was startled by the 
announcement that at a “ wake ” in the city, 
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so drunk were the friends of the dead that 
they did not observe that a candle had fallen 
upon the straw bed. A fire was the conse- 
quence, and the corpse was frightfully 
charred. 

The Roman Catholic bishops and priests 
have prohibited “ wakes,” but the custom is 
still observed. An Irishman regards it as a 
point of honor to give his relatives what is 
called a “respectable wake,” and the more 
whisky and tobacco consumed, the more re- 
spectable it is considered in the eyes of his 
foolish neighbors. ‘“ Hadn't Jamie Duffy a 
grand wake! Troth, and it’s himself desarved 
it, for he was a decent fellow, out and out.” 
Indeed, the provision for a “ wake,” in the 
shape of tea, whisky, tobacco, etc., is gener- 
ally in proportion to the regard held for the 
departed when they were alive. Many a son 
plunges himeelf into debt in order thus to do 
fitting honor to his father, and fathers—aye, 
and widowed mothers, too—do the same 
when « child dies. Is not this both foolish 
and sinful? The “ wake” is sometimes kept 
up for three or four nights, and the expense 
resulting therefrom is a serious matter to 
many. Then, at the funeral, whisky is copi- 
ously distributed. All coming into the house 
are treated, and three or four men are each 
supplied with a bottle full of whisky and a 
glass. With these they go out to the various 
pathways leading to the house of mourning, 
and all coming to attend the funeral are com- 
pelled to “ bolt” one or two glasses of raw 
liquor. 

Now and again, this custom—which surely 
would be “ more honored in the breach than 
in the observance *—has led to much that 
was painful. How shocking to see four men 
carrying a coffin through a graveyard, and to 
see by their gait that they have been “ put- 
ting an enemy into their mouth to steal 
away ” their power of steady motion. Some 
years ago, at a funeral in the south of Ireland, 
the procession had to cross a narrow bridge 
of timber, and so inebriated were the bearers 
that the coffin fell into the river, and was got 
out with some difficulty. Thank God some 
improvement in the mode of conducting 
“wakes” and funerals is observable in Ire- 
land; and I hope the day is not far distant 
when such unholy customs shall be abolished. 

Of course, in religious families, “ wakes ” 





are conducted after a widely different fash- 
ion. In the early hours of the night chapters 
from THE Book are read, hymns are sung, 
and prayer is frequently offered. About mid- 
night the visitors leave, and only particular 
friends remain all night. Before the funeral, 
a suitable address is delivered by a minis- 
ter, who also conducts a service at the grave. 
The Roman Catholics carry the remains into 
a chapel, where mass is said, and afterward 
a collection is made to raise a sum to pay for 
further masses for the repose of the soul of 
the departed. Often large sums are subscrib- 
ed on these occasions, and Protestants fre- 
quently contribute handsomely — out of 
respect for a departed friend, or, mayhap, 
that their liberality may be extolled far and 
near. “ Boys, did you hear how gamely Tom 
Johnston acted at Denis Dolan’sfuneral? If 
he didn’t give two sovereigns, my name’s not 
Johnny Rafferty. Ah, he comes of a good 
stock! God bless him! ’Deed if all the 
Prodestants was like him, I might turn my 
coat some day. If coorse, you know it’s fun 
I’m making, boys, for I'll live and die in the 
true Church—the holy Roman.” In this way 
Tom Johnston’s subscription is talked of, 
and he becomes a popular man in the neigh- 
borhood. . Some men are “ wise in their gen- 
eration.” In my next I propose glancing at 
other customs ‘which have still an existence 
in the old land. CHRISTY CRAYON. 
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UR Course of Instruction in Practical 
Phrenology opened its session for the 
year on the 5th of last November. The class 
was very respectable in point of numbers, tal- 
ent, and intelligence. Every section of the coun- 
try was represented, and each member evinced 
commendable diligence and an apprtciative in- 
terest in all the subjects of instruction. We 
have confident hope that the world will be set 
forward in a knowledge of human character 
and duty by the influence which this class will 
be likely to extend throughout the country. 
One clergyman and one physician were in at- 
tendance—a fact significant of the growing in- 
quiry on the subject of mental philosophy 
among the teachers of mankind. 
As at the present writing the class is still in 
progress, we shall have something more to say 
of it in future numbers. 
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Teeta Set on Eper.— All acid foods, 
drinks, medicines, and tooth-washes and pow- 
ders are very injurious to theteeth. If a tooth 
is put in cider, vinegar, lemon-juice or tartaric 
acid, in a few hours the enamel will be com- 
pletely destroyed, so that it can be removed by 
the finger-nail as if it were chalk. Most peo- 
ple have experienced what is commonly called 
teeth set on edge. The explanation of it is, 
the acid of the fruit that has been eaten has so 
far softened the enamel of the tooth that the 
least pressure is felt by the exceedingly small 
nerves which pervade the thin membrane con- 
necting the enamel and the bony part of the 
tooth. Such an effect can not be produced 
without injuring the enamel. True, it will be- 
come hard again, when the acid has been re- 
moved by the fluids of the mouth, just as an 
egg-shell that has been softened in this way be- 
comes hard again by being put in the water. 
When the effect of sour fruit on the teeth sub- 
sides, they feel as well as ever, but they are not 
as well. And the oftener it is repeated, the 
sooner the disastrous consequences will be 
manifested. 

CHARACTER FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.—Perhaps 





one of the best tests of the truth of Phrenology 
is the examination of likenesses, and the de- 
scription of character deduced from them. If 
the likenesses are properly taken for the pur- 
pose, we undertake to write out character in 
full in that way. A gentleman recently sent 
likenesses of himself and his wife, requesting 
“a plain, unvarnished tale” respecting them, 
and a short time after receiving the documents, 
he sent us the following: 

“Dear Str: I received the written descrip- 
tion of myself and of my wife, and all to whom 
I have shown them pronounce them “true to 
the life” It is wonderful how well and truth- 
fully you can read character from photographs. 
Those who are opposed to the science have to 
strike their colors, and acknowledge that it is 
beyond their “ken;” and I, who have been 
acquainted with your writing several years, 
expected you would read the general charac- 
ter, but did not expect you could so thoroughly 
exhaust the subject from the pictures.” 


A. H—, M.D. 


Wrnpsor, Nova Scorta. 

Persons who can not visit us may thus ob- 
tain correct delineations of character by send- 
ing likenesses and certain measurements which, 
with terms, are fully explained in “ The Mirror 
of the Mind,” which we send on application. 
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AGRICULTURAL HINTS. 


How to SeLect anD Grow Fruit.—A 
writer in Hvery Evening furnishes the following 
valuable hints on fruit culture: 

The great mistake of fruit growers in setting 
an orchard of either peaches, apples, or pears 
is they are anxious for too great a variety. 
Not knowing just what varieties are adapted 
to their soil and climate, they select from 
twenty to fifty different kinds, have a few of 
each, but not enough of any to make the sale 
aneobject; hence they pronounce fruit-growing 
a failure—no money in it. This is especially 
the case with peach and pear growing. Six or 
eight varieties of the peach are much better for 
commercial growers than twenty. A succes- 
sion of varieties known and approved in the 
locality is all that is needed. Never plant a 
peach tree more than a year from the bud. A 
peach tree planted in the fall will make a better 
growth next season than if planted in the 
spring, other things being equal. 

Any good corn land will grow the pear, and 
any land that will do well in peaches will do 
well in pears when well manured and properly 
cultivated. 





Select but few varieties, and such as come in 
before or after peaches. No great, although a 
paying, price can be expected for pears that go 
into market when it is filled with peaches. 
Among the varieties that are known in Dela- 
ware to be steady bearers, good growers, and 
not subject to blight, rotting at the core, or 
falling of the leaves prematurely, are, of the 
very early, E. Manning, Bloodgood, Buerre 
Gifford, and Doyenne d’Ete; summer, or early 
fall, Bartlett, Doyenne, Bussock, and Seckel; 
late fall, Buerre Clairglou and Duchess d’An- 
gouleme; winter, Lawrence, Buerre d’Anjou, 
Vicar of Winkfield, Winter Nellis, and Easter 
Buerre. 

For six varieties ripening in succession from 
July 15th, take either E. Manning or Buerre 
Gifford, Bartlett, Duchess, Buerre d’Anjou, 
Lawrence, and Vicar of Winkfield. Lawrence 
and Bartlett only as standards. 

From some of these varieties pears, with 
good culture, may be expected the third year, 
in the south particularly ; with all by the fifth 
and sixth, when two and three year old trees 
are planted. 
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If the land is not naturally dry, under-drain, 
or in lieu throw up in squares, by deeply plow- 
ing in ten-foot lands each way, forming squares 
with elevated centers ten feet apart. Make the 
hole large enough to set the tree without bend- 
ing the roots, and as deep as the dead furrows; 
or down to near the water line of the soil. Set 
two or three year old standards twenty feet, and 
dwarfs ten feet, each way, making three drops 
to one standard, and manure in six or eight 
inches below the tree roots, so as to invite the 
roots downward. Fill around the tree with 
surface soil pressed around the roots, leaving 
the ground two or three feet from the tree, 
rather ditching than crowning, mulched with 
leaves, straw, or litter, over which a little 
earth is thrown. Trees thus set will all live 
and make a good growth the first year, and 
come into early bearing often the second year 
from planting. I know of no orchards that 
are late in coming into bearing that were plant- 
ed, cultivated, and pruned in a proper manner. 
Standard Seckels even have borne the third 
year from planting. Doyenne d’Ete the sec- 
ond year, Bartlett Standard the fourth, Buerre 
d’Anjou and Duchess the fifth. The average 
price of pears for ten years past through the 
season has been over $12 per barrel; in New 
York often as high as $20 and even $30 per 
barrel, and never less than $15. At such 
prices the masses can not indulge in them. 
The acreage of pears should be greatly in- 
creased, so that they can be bought at lower 
rates and come into more general use. They 
are as easily raised as peaches, and more bas- 
kets obtainable from an acre. 

Saat WE ABANDON Farmine ?—“ If one 
cause of our difficulties is over-production, do 
you recommend any proportion of farmers to 
abanden farming?” No, we do not — except 
such men as are losing money by farming ev- 
ery year they pursue it as.a business. What 
we urge is the diversifying of products—the 
growing of more flax, hemp, roots, fruits, rye, 
broom corn, wool, herbs of various kinds, etc., 
in proportion to the amount of cereals grown. 
Grow more of what we import most of. Our 
resources are adequate to the production of 
nearly everything we consume that is produced 
from the soil. We can certainly grow our own 
cotton, rice, sugar, indigo, flax, hemp, silk, jute. 
And if the manufacturable material is furnish- 
ed in sufficient quantity and with sufficient 
regularity, it will be manufactured. The un- 
employed labor in this country to-day ought to 
be utilized in just such work. We forget that 
the demand of modern society is for varied 


products. True, the people must be fed; but 
because they require bread, fruit, butter, and 
meat, it does not follow that unlimited produc- 
tion of these articles will yeild the producers 
compensation. If farmers learn how to pro- 
duce what is least produced here and imported 
most, they need not abandon farming as un- 
profitable. 

PREPARATION OF SEWAGE AND STABLE RE- 
FUSE.—Millions of dollars’ worth of valuable 
material yearly finds its way, from the sewers 
of our great cities, into the sea, serving no 
purpose except to contaminate adjacent waters, 
while sums, equally large, are expended by 
agriculturists for the regeneration of worn-out 
soil by artificial fertilization. The collection 
of sewage presents no special points of diffi- 
culty, but its transportation to desired points 
is by no means readily accomplished. For 
this purpose an effective plan is greatly need- 
ed. One system, which we believe has recent- 
ly been made the subject of a patent, consists 
in compressing the manure into cakes with dry 
peat, and covering the mass with soft clay or 
equivalent substance to prevent fermentation 
and evaporation. The idea seems to be a feas- 
ible one, though we have no record of its being 
successfully put in practice. 

Other patents have been granted for the pre- 
paring and baling of stablemanure. This sub- 
stance, in order to prevent its otherwise too 
large accumulation, it is necessary to remove 
from city stables before the straw contained in 
it is in a sufficiently decayed state for fertilizing 
purposes. Consequently, the straw must be 
got rid of, and as it can be utilized for bedding 
for horses, or for the manufacture of coarse 
varieties of paper, it is suggested to winnow 
it out of the mass by means of a suitable ma- 
chine. Then the residuum is compressed so as 
to exclude the air, to which the heat and 
steam of manure is due; and finally the whole 
is covered with a coating of clay, plaster, or 
cement.—Scientifie American. 

A Userut Soap.—The following is com- 
mended by those who have tried it for scrub- 
bing and cleansing painted floors, washing 
dishes, and other household purposes. Take 
two pounds of white olive soap, and shave it 
in thin slices; add two ounces of borax and 
two quarts of cold water; stir all together in a 
stone or earthen jar, and let it sit upon the 


back of the stove until the mass is dissolved. 
A very little heat is required, as the liquid need 
not simmer. When thoroughly mixed and 
cooled it becomes of the consistence of a thick 
jelly, and a piece the size of a cubic inch will 
| make a lather for a gallon of water. 
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WISDOM. 


I wap rather have newspapers without govern- 
ment than a government without newspapers.— 
Jefferson. 


Ir is a remarkable peculiarity with debts that 
their expanding power continues to increase as 
you contract them. 


Tuey who in their age approve of the career of 
their youth, have generally had the wisdom of age 
in their youth, and have generally the vivacity of 
youth in their age. 

In wonder all philosophy began, in wonder it 
ends, and admiration fills up the interspace. But 
the first wonder is the offspring of ignorance— 
the last is the parent of adoration. 


THERE is nothing which contributes more to 
the sweetness of life than friendship; there is 
nothing which disturbs our repose more than 
friends, if we have not the discernment to choose 
them well. 


Iv was the policy of the good old gentleman to 
make his children feel that home was the happiest 
place in the world; and I value this delicious 
home-feeling as one of the choicest gifts a parent 
can bestow.— Washington Irving. 

A worTHy man thus wrote: “I expect to pass 
through the world but once. If, therefore, there 
can be any kindness I can do to any fellow-being, 
let me do it now. Let me not defer or neglect it, 
for I will not pass this way again.” 


Tue character of the scenes in which we are 
brought up impress themselves upon our souls. 
Great fanatics generally proceed from sad and 
sterile countries. As is the place, so is the man. 
The mind is a mirror before it becomes a home.— 
Oliver Cromwell. 

LavenHteER is one of the gifts which distinguish 
men from animals. Mirth, so far from being one 
of the lower attributes of human nature, is one 
of the higher. It reigns in an innocent nature, 
and tends to perfect and brighten the mind wher- 
ever allowed. It may be said cf this emotion as 
quaint Andrew Fuller said of anger: ‘‘ He would 
it hath a maimed mind.” 

“MAKE way! make way, good people! I’m 
exceedingly cramped for space!’’ This was the 
exclamation of a poor worm, that had a whole 
field to himself, and acres to spare; but he wished 
the impression to go abroad that he was ten times 
as large as he seemed to be. There are many peo- 
ple in this world who act just like this poor worm. 

You must elect your work. You shall take 
what brains you can, and drop all the rest. Only 
so can that amount of vital force accumulate 
which can make the step from knowing to doing. 
No matter how much faculty of idle-seeing a man 
has, the step from knowing to doing is rarely 
taken. It is a step out of a chalk circle of imbe- 
cility into fruitfulness.—Zmerson 





MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


Wuart is that from which, if you take the whole, 
some remains? Wholesome. 


THE man most likely to make his mark in the 
world—one who can not write his own name. 


Tue daughter of an Indiana Congressman eloped 
recently, taking the old gentleman’s back pay along 
with her. 


“Have I not, my son, offered you every advan- 
tage?” “Oh, yes, sir, but I could not think of 
taking advantage of my own father.” 


Sarp Mrs. Jenkins, on her return from church: 
“When Isee the shawls of those Johnsons, and 
then think of what I have to wear, if it wasn’t 
for the consolation of religion I don’t know what 
I would do.” 


“Does the train start this evening at thirty-five 
minutes past six, as usual?’’ asked an elderly lady 
of a railroad employé. ‘No, it leaves at twenty- 
five minutes to seven,” was the reply. ‘‘ Dear 
me, dear me, how they do change these trains |” 

“Your children may never have wealth,”’ ob- 
served a clergyman recently to his congregation; 
**but when they grow up it will be something for 
them to boast that their fathers were not mem- 
bers of the Forty-second Congress.”’ 

A PHRENOLOGIST told a man that he had Com- 
bativeness largely developed. ‘‘No,” said the 
other, “I have not; and if you say that again I'll 
knock you down!”’ 

THERE is a man in Troy who did business about 
a year ago without expending a dollar in adver- 
tising. He has at last consented to advertise. His 
first advertisement was headed “Sheriff's Sale.” 

A YOUNG man, “‘illiterate but polite,” on being 
invited to attend a wedding, sent a note in re- 
sponse, saying, “I regret that circumstances re- 
pugnant to the acquiesce will prevent my accept- 
ance to the invite.”’ 

As a shoddyite was looking at some paintings, 
the dealer pointed to a fine one, and said, ‘‘ There 
is a dog after Landseer.” “Is it really?’ ex- 
claimed the new-found nabob; ‘* What is the dog 
after him for?” 


Two Quaker girls were ironing on the same 
table. One asked the other what she would take, 
the right or the left? She answered promptly, 
‘“*Tt will be right for me to take the left, and then 
it will be left for thee to take the right.” 


A Goop lady who on the death of her first hus- 
band married his brother, has a portrait of the 
former hanging in her dining-room. One day & 
visitor, remarking the painting, asked, ‘‘Is thata 
member of your family?” ‘‘Oh! that’s my poor 
brother-in-law,” was the ingenuous reply. 
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A qgoop joke on a young city fellow, who bought 
a farm last winter, has just leaked out. He hada 
fine orchard of about two hundred apple trees, 
and a few weeks ago he tapped every one of them 
for cider. As it didn’t run very well, he inquired 
of a neighbor what the matter was, and gave him 
a new hat not to tell any one else. 

A mAN who had missed his way fortunately 
overtook a boy going with a pot of tar to mark his 





master’s sheep. He asked him the road to Banff, 
but was directed by so many turnings, right and 
left, that he agreed to take the boy behind him on 
his horse. Finding the boy pert and docile, he 
gave him some wholesome advice, adding occa- 
sionally, ‘‘ Mark me well, my boy.” ‘ Yes, sir, I 
do.” He repeated the injunction so often that 
the boy at last cried out, ‘I canna mark ye ony 
mair, as the tar has geen oot.” 
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{In this Department will be noticed such matters as are of interest to correspondents and to the general reader. 
Contributions for ‘‘ What They Say ” should be brief, pointed, and creamy, to secure publication.] 





Eo Our €orrespoudents. 


Tue PRESSURE OF OUR BUSINESS IS SUCH 
that we can not undertake to return unavailable contribu- 
tions unless the necessary postage is provided by the writ- 
ers. In all cases, persons who communicate with us 
through the post-office should, if they expect a reply, in- 
dose the return postage—stamps being preferred. Anony- 
mous letters will not be considered. 


QursTions oF “GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 


wul be answered in this department. One question only 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be propounded, 
if acorrespondent shall expect us to give him the benefit 
oY an early consideration. 








LEATHER IN Foop.—A paragraph has 
been going the rounds of the press which states 
that in our food we may swallow a good deal of 
leather in the course of a year. Is it true? 


Ans. Yes, it is true, especially if you make tea 
and coffee part of your regular dietary. To fairly 
ventilate this subject, it would be well for us to 
inquire into the manner in which leather is made. 
This is accomplished by steeping skins in an infu- 
sion of certain vegetable materials which contain 
& substance called tannin. This tannin exists more 
or less in most plants, and especially in some 
barks. The best, or that which is generally con- 
sidered the best of the barks, is oak. Water dis- 
solves out the tannin, and so what there is of that 
ingredient in coffee or tea is in great measure ab- 
stracted by the hot water in which these articles 
are ‘“‘drawn.’’ However, to make leather it is 
necessary, as in the case of tanning hides, that 
albuminous matter be brought into contact with 
the tannin. This albumen is found in the milk 
used to render the beverage more acceptable to 
the taste of most people. Tannin and albumen 
have a very strong affinity for each other, so that 
when brought into contact they instantly unite, 
and the result of the union is the insoluble, en- 
durable, tough material, leather. Chemists call it 
tannate of albumen. Tannin is the ingredient in 
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tea and coffee which gives them most of their 
taste, and when milk, cream, or egy is added to 
the tea and coffee, the union which immediately 
takes place between the tannin and the albumen 
deprives the beverage of the tannin flavor. If one 
would make a strong decoction of tea, and then 
pour milk into it, the preparation, if examined 
with a strong microscope, will show small parti- 
cles of leather floating in it; and if the decoction 
be extra strong, un actual precipitate or deposit of 
the tannate of albumen will take place in the 
course of time. Now, presuming that a person 
takes a cup of tea with pure milk three times a 
day, and allowing one grain only of leather to be 
formed in each cup, it will be found that in the 
course of a year he will have swallowed enough 
leather to make a pair of shoes, 

Persona Magnetism. —- Does the 
amount of personal magnetism in an individual 
depend on bodily conformation or temperature, 
and is there any sign by which we can detect its 
existence by coming in contact with the person ? 

Ans. The physical organization certainly has 
much to do with the influence of persons upon 
others. Generally those who are coarse in organ- 
ization, who have a bilious temperament very 
strongly marked, exercise a sort of passive influ- 
ence, while those who are abounding with the 
juices of life, and have the vital qualities well in- 
dicated in the fullness of the face, the roundness 
of the limbs, and sprightliness of the demvanor, 
and cheeriness of language, are cordially received 
by others, and generally they exercise ar influence 
upon the world which is elevating and encourag- 
ing. Some persons attract us at first sight. There 
is an atmosphere, as it were, radiating from them 
which affects our own being and compels our 
sympathy. 

The indication or external sign of attractive or 
of repellant qualities is found in the temperament 
chiefly, as we have already indicated, but it must 
be admitted that in some cases the sign may. not 
be so marked as to impress one. Those who-have 
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doubts with respect to the characteristics of a 
stranger, especially if they are experienced in the 
reading of character from Physiognomy and Phre- 
nology, will wait before they come to a conclu- 
sion for some action or expression on the part of 
the individual; will wait, for instance, until they 
have seen and heard him speak. It must be ap- 
preciated, too, that our impressions of others de- 
pend upon our own physical and mental organiza- 
tion, and, therefore, upon our own susceptibilities. 


“Se.r-Deytat.”—How shall I go to 
work so to crucify the flesh as to meet the Scrip- 
tural requirements of self-denial? How may I 
take up the cross? 


Ans. One is not to deny himself anything which 
is good for him. God made this world for man, 
and not man for the world. All of God’s ordi- 
nances are for man’s use and man’s good. We are 
not to deny ourselves food, raiment, fuel, homes, 
society, education, the culture of all our faculties, 
association in wedlock, or the right use of any 
organ of the body or any faculty of the mind. It 
is simply the abuse of these we aré to avoid. If 
one be inclined to eat too much, or drink too 
much of that which would in proper quantities do 
him good, he is to deny himself from indulging in 
excess, or in thus perverting his nature. To take 
up the cross is simply to do our duty when it 
may be contrary to our inclinations. Jonah was 
commanded to go to Ninevah to preach; he dis- 
obeyed, and—you know what happened. 

One is commanded to follow “ The Command- 
ments.’’ It may be a cross at times to do so, but 
he must do it, or forfeit the blessing which would 
follow the doing it. We are required to “ pray 
without ceasing.” 
but it may and ought to be done. It simply means 
a constant desire to be in agreement with the will 
of God; the p« ion of a submissive spirit, 
which says, ‘‘ Thy will be done.” 





Poets vs. OraTors.—It has been said: 
ts are born, and that orators are made. Which 
really greatest, the poet or the orator? 


Ans. Both are great, and each, to “rise and 
shine,’’ must be “‘ touched”’ by a power above the 
reach of sense—must be moved by the spirit. 
Both develop the same faculties; but, as the paint- 
er brings color to his art, he occupies a higher 
plane than the sculptor, who works out his im- 
ages without color. So the poet may be said to 
exercise faculties not so necessary to the orator. 
But the dest man uses all his powers in fullest 
measure. The hand may be higher in location 
and in function than the foot, but it can not well 
dispense with the more hur humble member. 


STAMMERING. _—The quecks with their 


professed secrets are in the field scattering circu- 
lars proposing to cure stammering, their prices 
ranging from $50 to $100. So far as we know all 
these are simply quacks or impostors, or both. 
These who would know the caust and cure of 


It may be a cross to do this, | 





this infirmity, may find it fully stated in the “ Mus. 
trated Annuals of Phrenology and Physiognomy,” 
a book of some 400 pages and 300 illustrations, 
Price, $2; may be had at this office. 


Grotocicat InquirER.—The works 
or treatises mentioned by Dr. Huyette in his inter- 
esting article are to be found as follows: Hunt’s 
Lecture in the Smithsonian Report for 1869; Hall's 
* Evolution,” in the files of the New York 7rt- 
bune, by which it was reported sometime since; 
and Shaler’s paper is in the collection of the Bos- 
ton Historical Society. 

Sprcrat Tatent.—I have a brother, 
aged fifteen; has one short leg; is light and spind- 
ling; apt at all his studies; has always been very 
fond of Pen. While riding along the 
road, will draw everythiig that comes within his 
observation. His school-books have every blank 
spot filled with some of his drawing. His friends 
are poor, and can not educate him as he should 
be. 1. From the above would you judge that by 
proper training his apparent talent could be us 
in making him a good livelihood? [Yes.] 2. What 
calling would you think him best qualified for? 

An artist.] 3. How shall we proceed to cultivate 
is talent? [Send him to to Cooper Institute. ] 


Srate AND TerriTory.—What is the 
real difference between a State and a Territory? 

Ans. The States of our Union have an internal 
organization of their own; they elect their own 
officers, and control their own civil affairs; while 
the Territories are subject to the control of the 
general Government, their officers and Legislature 
being appointed by the general Government. Such 
difference continues until the Territory is admitted 
into the Union as a State. 


Foti Facr.—ls a full face a sign of 
kindness. 

Ans. Generally those having full faces are large 
ly endowed with the vital temperament, and are 
known for their frankness, sprightliness, and gen- 
eral good-nature. Take a florid, chubby-cheeked 
man, and you will find one who is demonstrative 
and active in whatever he does. His susceptibili- 
ties are quick, and he responds to their stimuli. 


ions, ~ guna Sor want of space, will de 
in our next. 


-— Eben Sup. 


Frar Norarnc.—Among mortals we 
find no model man. There has lived none such 
as we would be satisfied to be. Yet there have 
been men of whom humanity is proud, and to be 
like them it is well to aspire. Millions of human 
beings have lived and died, of whom to-day the 
world knows not by what name they were called. 
True, it is better thus to be forgotten than to be 
remembered as a wrong-docr, for it is better to do 
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nothing than to do evil, but it is better still to be 
remembered as a benefactor of the world. 

Notice, then, what were the lives and characters 
of those who have been the most successful agents 
in advancing the well-being of the race. Various, 
indeed, they were, but in one thing they were alike 
—they were courageous. See Luther defying the 
church of Rome; see Knox, so fearless of his 
sovereign; look on those that have been leaders 
in every reform and champions against oppression 
—those that are 

*“*To memory and to freedom dear” — 

and see what brave hearts were theirs. What is 
the lesson that we learn from this? Is it not that, 
if we would ‘‘ make our lives sublime,” we should 
fear noevil? Fear nothing butsin. The cause that 
is just will prevail. The reason thatso many false 
doctrines and evil institutions exist is, because 
they have not been thoroughly exposed or vigor- 
ously combated. Men are not naturally so prone 
to evil as some suppose. Prejudice darkens many 
minds, and they lack knowledge more than they 
lack morality. But there is also evil in the world 
that can be overcome only by the power of an 
earnest and fearless opposition. Fear not to face 
the facts, for it is the part of one that doubts the 
justness of his cause. The cause that is just will 
appeal to them; the doctrines that are true are 
sustained by them. W. D. PRATT. 

Some Persona, THovcnts. — Few 
people are found in this world who do not believe 
in Physiognomy; but many of those who believe 
in that science refuse to accept Phrenology. It is 
just as natural for one to judge character by 
the face as it is to judge of strength by the ap- 
pearance and quality of the muscles; yet many 
who do thus read character will deny, neverthe- 
less, that they believe cither in Physiognomy or in 
Phrenology. 

Now, this face-science is Physiognomy, and all 
really believe in it more or less. People say that 


they do not believe in what they call “bumpolo- | 


gy;’’ they do not believe the brain to be divided into 
separate organs, and each organ performing its pe- 
culiar function. If a person will admit that an 
individual carries certain marks of character in his 
face, then why not believe that the same is true 
of the brain also? Now, if a man’s disposition, 
his nature, and, in fact, his whole character will 
80 stamp itself on his countenance as to be visible 
to a certain extent, why will not the brain, which 
is the throne of the mind, and the fountain-head 
whence all thought‘must originate, give even more 
and stronger indications of character than the 
face ? 

The brain is the acknowledged seat of the mind, 
and the mind is the master of the body; and, as 
the will is an attribute of the mind, and every ac- 
tion is decreed by the will, then why is it that men 
refuse to accept Phrenology, and claim that there 
is no such thing as this brain-science ? 





To believe in Physiognomy and not in Phrenol- 
ogy is as wise as to believe that a man can be 
made as drunk by the smell of liquor as he can by 
drinking it. To believe that the face gives indica- 
tions of character, and yet believe that the brain, 
where every thought must originate, gives none, 
is simply absurd. If the nature of a man’s 
thoughts can be read from his face, it will cer- 
tainly give more idea of character to go back to 
the brain—the seat of mind and the parent of 
thought—than to judge from the countenance 
merely. The water of a stream may taste of salt, 
but trace it up and near the origin of the stream, 
or some of its tributaries, you will find the water 
more salt, if you do not come to the salt spring 
itself; so, if you get an idea of character from 
the countenance, trace it back to the brain and 
you will find stronger indications in favor of your 
opinion, if it be correctly drawn, 

Some opponents of Phrenology will point to a 
man and tell you, ** That man drinks.’”’ How do 
they know? because he has a “‘ rum-blossom” on 
his nose? Yes, he does drink, and has face- 
marks to show it; but go to his brain, examine 
his head, and you will find the passion of appetite 
strongly marked. By the face he can be stamped 
as a drunkard, but to what extent he is likely to 
earry his drinking, unless some powerful counter- 
acting influence be brought to bear, can best be 
determined from the brain. 

The time is coming when those who oppose 
Phrenology will have to forego their prejudice and 
acknowledge it as a true science. Hand in hand 
with Physiognomy, it is destined to prove a great 
blessing to mankind. LITTLE TOM. 


CENTENNIAL Prizes.—An Oregon cor- 
respondent recommends that on the occasion of 
the American Centennial there be a premium of- 
fered for the best poem on the rise and progress of 
American liberty. ‘‘ This will invite honest com- 
petition from every poetical mind in the country. 
Each and every one will do his very best, and the 
result will be a history of our struggles and tri- 
umphs for a hundred years, written in the beautj- 
ful language of poesy.” 

Putune Harr to Get Monry.—On 
the outskirts of one of our western cities a public 
school-house has lately been erected for the accom- 
modation of those residing in that district. It is 
a plain but artistic-looking edifice, substantially 
built and neatly furnished. When completed all 
who were interested in it were invited to meet in 
the building on Monday evening, September Ist, 
for the purpose of electing officers, ete. Speeches 
by some of the leading men of the city, and vocal 
music, were part of the programme for the evening. 
The officers were duly elected and the bill of ex- 
penditures read, the sum total amounting to a 
little over $11,000. The speakers were then an- 
nounced. The first was a local preacher, a tall, 
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fine-looking man, whose practical remarks and 
witty criticisms were very amusing. Next came 
an old Welshman, of rather large proportions, 
with a broad, good-humored-looking, face, who 
addressed his remarks to the children in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘“‘ Now, children, what you want 
ts to be larnt, and I want you to get hold of some 
of them there fellers what's got money, and pull 
their hair until you get them to lay a board walk 
along this here road.’’ After enlarging upon the 
merits of the building and the demerits of the 
road, he closed with the characteristic remark: 
“And now I'll give my place to some one what 
ean talk.”” This plain-spoken farmer caused a 
good deal of merriment, but 1 am sure those 
“fellers what had money” must have felt re- 
proved for neglecting such an important item as 
the “board walk.’’ This oration was followed by 
a song, ‘‘ We Welcome You,” etc., one of the vo- 
calists saying that one of their number being ab- 
sent they would have to “run on three wheels "’ 
After this several persons were called upon to 
speak, but respectfully declined. Finally a gen- 
tleman came forward, and ‘‘ made a long oration,” 
endeavoring to impress upon the minds of the 
people the necessity of public schools. His words 
were well-chosen, although inclined to be rather 
fiery. The meeting closed at half-past nine; every 
one apparently satisfied with the building, and 
pleased with the evening’s entertainment. 
— HELLENA. 


Law AND PuHRENOLOGY.—A corre- 
spondent writing us from the West, who has been 
for some time in the practice of the law, but who 
is now practicing Phrenology and lecturing there- 
on, says: “* While pursuing the law I saw more 
dishonesty than I ever thought of in years of lec- 
turing. I believe lawyers will keep everything 
but their promises.” Pretty severe on lawyers, 
but it is one of them who speaks. 


Mrxp—Cotor.—An Attic philosopher 
cyphers out the following. He replies to a priest 
who says, “ Nature is hid in mystery.”’ The phi- 
losopher says, Nature is scen and read of all true 
men, as clearly as color is defined and interpreted : 


Order of Mind. 
Yellow or Gold (sunlight) 
Blue (sky) 
Brown (earth) 
Green (verdure) 
Red (tone) 


What say the scientists to this new classification ? 


SWEDENBORG AND PHRENOLOGY.—J. 
C. W. says: I write to direct your attention more 
particularly to passages of Swedenborg bearing on 
the subject of Phrenology. I cite you to the 
“Divine Love and Wisdom,” §§ 366, 373, 384. 
Please read also in the “* Arcana Celesta’’ § 4,089 to 
4,054 inclusive. Read also from § 6,598 to 6,626, in 
which you will find a presentation of the mental 
acience such as can be found nowhere else. No- 





tice especially § 6,607 as to the bearing on Phrenol- 
ogy. Read also § 7,836. You will object that 
Swedenborg makes the heart, stomach, lungs, 
spleen, etc., to be organs. I think the above- 
cited section, §366, in *‘ Divine Love and Wisdom,” 
reconciles this, for the effort is to make these vis- 
cera, and, indeed, every part of the body, the ulti- 
mates, so to speak, of the brain; hence, when 
Swedenborg speaks of a spirit as belonging to the 
province of the stomach, it is the same as if he 
had located him in that part of the brain which 
ramifies to the stomach—possibly to the organ of 
Alimentiveness. In ‘‘ Divine Revelations of Na- 
ture,”’ at § 169, speaking of Swedenborg’s ‘* Econ- 
omy of the Animal Kingdom,” the writer repre- 
sents it as being perhaps more full and clear as 
to the bearing of Swedenborg’s philosophy on 
Phrenology than any of the passages to which I 
have cited you above. If you conclude to inves- 
tigate the subject, and treat of it in the JouRNAL, 
you ought to examine the latter book. [We 
have.—Eb. ] — 

Bank or Enetanp Nores.—lIn re 
ferring to ‘“* Bank of England Forgeries,”’ at page 
326 of the November number, we stated, ‘‘ No 
notes for less than £1—$5—are issued.’’ Mr. J. 
A. Mowatt reminds us that in England no notes 
are issued for less than £5—$25. The Bank of 
Ireland and the various other banks of issue in 
Ireland and Scotland, issue notes for £1; but in 
England the smallest note in circulation is for £5. 
A very celebrated Methodist minister went from 
England to preach special sermons in Belfast, in 
Ireland, and special collections were taken up 
after the sermon. The preacher considered they 

shad been doing well. ‘I think,” said he, ** that 

I saw about 50 notes alone placed on the plates, 
That will be £250.” He was sadly disappointed 
when informed that each note was for only £1 in- 
stead of £5. He resolved that, however useful 
small notes might be in ordinary business, they 
were most mischievous on days of special collec- 
tion for church purposes, even after brilliant ser- 
mons. —_ 

Tue Purenoroeicat Journat.—This 
publication needs no words of praise or commen- 
dation at our hands, for it has built up a national 
reputation peculiarly its own. In glancing at its 
contents, there are to be found articles touching on 
various matters that will prove of interest to the 
reader. Printers’? Circular. 


Here anv Tuere.—An English cler- 
gyman, when remitting his subscription for the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, writes from Cheshire, 
as follows: ‘*‘ You Yankees popularize knowledge; 
we confine it to Oxford and kindred places, until 
it grows rusty.” [Yes, here the common people 
know something of science and philosophy, and 
newspapers and magazines bring the best knowl- 
edge home to every house. We also have free 
schools in America. ] 
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Ehe Library. 


In this department are given the titles and prices of 
such New Boors as hare been received from the pub- 
lishers. Our readers look to us for these announcements. 
and we shall endeavor to keep them well informed with 
reference to the current literature. 





Yate Lecrurrs on Preacuine. By 
the Rev. H. W. Beecher. Delivered before the 
Theological Department of Yale College, in the 
regular course of the ** Lyman-Beecher Lecture- 
ship on Preaching.”” From Phonographic Re- 
yorts. Second Series, 12mo, cloth. New York: 

. B. Ford & Co., 1873. Price, $1.50. 


We are not surprised that a second series of Yale 
Lectures should be given to the public, when we 
consider the success of the first. The inquiry on 
the part of many young clergymen is what is the 
cause of Mr. Beecher’s wonderful success as a 
preacher, a lecturer, and a writer? In these 
“Yale Lectures”? Mr. Beecher gives the “‘secret”’ 
of his success. These are the topics on which he 
lectured the Yale students: Choosing the Field; 
On Prayer; Methods and Benefits of the Prayer 
Meeting, its Helps and Hindrances; Relations of 
Music to Worship; Development of the Social 
Element; Bible Classes; Mission Schools; Lay 
Work; the Philosophy of Revivals; Revivals sub- 
ject to Law; their Conduct; Bringing Men to 
Christ, ete. Under each of these separate head- 
ings is a list of special topics belonging to the 
work of the ministry. 

Mr. Beecher has condensed thoughts enough 
under these headings to fill an encyclopaedia, if 
elaborated. It is precisely such matter as clergy- 
men of all denominations would profit by perus- 
ing. The ordinary reader and all laymen will be- 
come richer in mind and soul for taking in these 
grand thoughts and utterances. 

Mr. Beecher bases his work on the constitution 
of man and on the revelation of Holy Scripture. 
He puts men into communion with the Divine 
Will, or points the way thereto. 


A Setr-maDE Woman; or, Mary Idyl’s 
Trials and Triumphs. By E. M. Buckingham. 
12mo; fancy cloth; pp. 343. Price, $1.50. New 
York: 8. R. Wells, Publisher, 389 Broadway. 
This new volume by a young American writer, 

whose sprightly sketches of our social life are 

familiar to many readers, has those elements of 
freshness and naturalness which have become es- 
sential to the success of a novel. The story, how- 
ever, is not altogether a fiction, for, while imagin 
ation lights it up with a vivid play of warm de- 
scription and earnest sentiment, the ground-work 
of reality now and then peeps out in refreshing 
contrast with its brilliant setting. The plot re- 
lates to a highly organized, intense, soaring stu- 
dent, teacher, and governess, who finds her path 
hemmed in with difficulties of a most discouraging 
character; but determined on self-improvement 





and success, she hesitates at no sacrifice, halts in 
no effort to reach her aims; and after long years 
of toil and suffering, the poor, neglected, mak 
formed, struggling girl becomes the fully-devel- 
oped, happy, triumphant woman. As we follow 
Mary Idyl in her chequered career, and see her 
gathering strength as she proceeds, culling every 
flower of joy and suppressing every withered leaf 
of disappointment, we can not but sympathize 
with her moods of exaltation or dejection, and 
rejoice in her final victory. The literary reader 
will be gratified with the excellent taste shown in 
the selection of mottoes with which the forty or 
more chapters are headed, and which in them- 
selves constitute a collection of poetic gems worth 
all that is asked for the entire book. As a holiday 
book it is attractive, offering within its covers at 
once an agreeable story, and much timely admoni- 
tion suited to the young. 


Tae Women or tae Arass. With a 
Chapter for Children. By Rev. Henry Harris 
Jessup, D.D., seventeen years American Mission- 
ary in Syria. Edited by C. 8. Robinson, D.D., 
and Rev. Isaac Riley. 12mo; pp. 372. Price, 
$2. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

We have here the state or condition of women 
among the Arabs of the Jahailiyeh, or the “ Times 
of the Ignorance,”’ and also in the Mohammedan 
world; *“‘An Account of the Druze Women,” 
“Chronicle of Woman’s Work from 1820 to 1872,” 
which shows real progress; ‘‘ An Account of Mr. 
Whiting’s School;’’ ‘‘ Modern Syrian Views with 
regard to Female Education; ‘The Bedonin 
Arabs ;’”’ ‘‘ Women Between Barbarism and Civili- 
zation; “* American Women in Syria;” ‘“* Work 
for Women and Girls in this Field;’’ ‘* Mission 
Schools;” ‘‘A Chapter for Children.” Here is 
food for reflection. Let the philanthropist look 
into this subject and consider what his duty may 
be toward these benighted people. He will at 
once find that there is something for each and all 
to do. a 


A Man or Honor. By George Cary 
Eggleston. Illustrated. One vol., 12mo; pp. 
222; muslin. Price, $1.25. New York: Orange 
Judd Company. 


Mr. Eggleston delineates character with an apt- 
ness which bespeaks an intuitive knowledge of 
his fellow-men. He is by nature a dramatist, repre- 
senting all phases of life—the witty, the serious, 
the sensible, and the simple. He takes the meas- 
ure of men, sets them before you, and they per- 
form their part according to the programme. 
Whether he aims to give his stories a “‘ high moral 
tone’’ or not is settled by the fact that one can 
not rise from their perusal without kindlier and 
holier resolutions. Because he sometimes comes 
down to the capacity and the sphere of stage- 
drivers, flat-boatmen, and gamblers, it does not 
follow that he indorses their low ways; indeed, it 
is his to depict life as he finds it, and often to sug- 
gest how it may be elevated and improved. 
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Perer Stuyvesant, the last Dutch Gov- 
ernor of New Amsterdam. By John 8. C. Ab- 
bott. Tlustrated. One vol., 12mo; muslin; 
pp. 362. $1.50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


One never tires of hearing about his progenitors ; 
and, on the same principle, one is always interest- 
ed to know every detail of the early history of his 
country. We have here, ‘The Discovery of the 
Hudson River;’’ **Commencement of Coloniza- 
tion;”” “The Administration of Van Twiller;” 
**An Indian War and its Devastations;” ‘‘ Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant ;” ‘“‘Account of the War be- 
tween England and Holland;” ‘ Encroachments 
of England in America;’’ *‘ Hostile Measures En- 
tered Upon;” “The Capture of New Amster- 
dam;” ‘‘All in the Olden Time.” Mr. Abbott 
gives us a history of the pioneers and patriots of 
America, including De Soto, Daniel Boone, Miles 
Standish, and other worthies, with suitable illus- 
trations. Itis the gist of much historical research, 
and is written in the most agreeable and instruct- 
ive style. Old and young will enjoy it alike. 
Tae CumBersTtone Contest. By the 

Author of “The Best Cheer,” “The Battle 


Worth Fighting,” ete. One vol., 12mo; pp. 

359; cloth. Price, $1.50. Dodd & Mead. 

This is the story of Tom Warne, a boy ten years 
old, whose mother was ill and finally died. His 
father was the clergyman of Cumberstone, and 
had two daughters and three sons. Tom was the 
trial of his life, and while a little boy had made up 
his mind that he would sometime follow the ex- 
ample of Joe Purkiss, and run away from home; 
which he did one stormy night, but was brought 
back, and had a sickness from the effects of the 
wetting he got. During his illness he suw cause 
to repent of his waywardness, and his contest with 
himself at that time is what gives the title to this 
book. It is written, evidently, for boys of the 
class and age with Tom, but others may read it 
with benefit. 
Tue Son or THe Orcan-Grinper. By 

Marie Sophie Schwartz, authoress of ‘*Gold and 

Name,” “Birth and Education,” “ Guilt and 

Innocence,”’ “ The Right One,” ete. Translated 

from the Swedish by Selma Borg and Marie A. 

Brown, the translators of *“‘ The Schwartz,” 

“Blanche,” ** Tropelius” ete. One vol.,12mo; 


p. 353; cloth. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: 
orter & Coates, 


Madame Schwartz has been an accepted writer 
for many years, and always inculcates morality 
and true republican sentiments. Conny, the hero 
of “The Son of the Organ-Grinder,” inherited 
many characteristics from his mother, who 
died when he was six years old. She was beauti- 
ful and good, sympathizing with those who suf- 
fered and sharing with the needy. From his father 
he inherited a stalwart frame, and not merely the 
name of being ‘“‘ The Son of the Organ-Grinder,” 
but also the son of a murderer and suicide, which 
reputation proved a hindrance to every effort of 
his life. However, his brother being older, took 
charge of him, and after many hard struggles 





Conny became a lawyer of distinction. The les- 
son taught by the story is nil desperandum, for if 
under such discouragements one can rise as he 
did, every one may have much to hope for. 
Misses Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown, who 
have translated this story from the Swedish lan- 
guage, have done well, and thereby complimented 
the author and commended themselves. Messrs, 
Porter & Coates have printed and bound the book 
in excellent taste, embossing the cover with the 
Swedish coat-of-arms and “Svea,” ‘the ancient 
name of Sweden. 
On THE Amazons; or, the Cruise of 
‘*The Rambler,” as recorded by Wash. Edited 


by C. A. Stephens. Illustrated. 18mo; cloth; 
pp. 258. Price, 31.50. J. R. Osgood & Co. 


The interest discovered by the reading public in 
the series of entertaining volumes of which this is 
volume VI., has led to the extension of the series 
somewhat beyond what was contemplated in the 
start. In fact, the volumes have grown in attract- 
iveness with each issue, and we are of opinion 
that those of our readers who have read “‘ Camp- 
ing Out,” ** Left on Labrador,” “Off to the Gey- 
sers,”’ etc., will pronounce ‘On the Amazons” 
the most sprightly and satisfying. There is a good 
fund of information relating to that most remark- 
able of rivers in the book, neatly mingled with the 
many diverting incidents, which must please our 
reading American youth. 


CuristorpHer Carson, familiarly known 


as Kit Carson. By John 8. C. Abbott. 
Illustrations by Eleanor Greatorex. 12mo; pp. 
$42. Price, $1.50. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Among all our Western pioneers none in modern 
times has been more noted than Kit Carson. His 
life among the Indians on the Rocky Mcuntains, 
hunting, trapping, fighting, exploring, surveying, 
has been greater than any other one eince Daniel 
Boone, the great hunter of Kentucky. Mr. Ab- 
bott has given us an interesting sketch of this re 
markable man, whose name will go down to pos- 
terity among the leading characters of Western 
America. 
Hester Mortey’s Promise. By Hes 

ba Stretton, author of ‘The Doctor’s Dilem- 

ma,” ** Bede’s Charity,”’ ete. 12mo. Price,$1.75. 

New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Another story by a popular author depicting 
life in its various phases. John Morley is a book- 
seller; he had a step-mother; he also had a pastor, 
and there were deacons; a monomaniac comes 
upon the scene; distinguished characters are 
made; new hopes are formed; Sunday visitors 
are described; a great gulf is crossed; the slough 
of despond is met; conscience is awakened; & 
prodigal returns; castles are built in the air; & 
painful discovery is made; munificent gifts are 
bestowed: a pastoral visit enjoyed; one is found 
alune in London; he loses his reason; good news 
is broken; “home again;” forgiveness is experi 
enced, and last words are uttered, making alto- 
gether a readable story. 


With 
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Tae Dansury News Man’s ALMANAC, 
and Other Tales. Carefully Compiled by the 
Author and another Astronomer. Applicable to 
any Latitude that you are; and Warranted to 
Contain more Weather for the price than any 
Book of the kind in the Market. 1874. 12mo., 
Price, 25 cents. Boston: Shepard & Gill. 


The Danbury man was a born wit, and leaped 
into publicity at a single bound. Yesterday he 
was not; to-day he is quoted throughout the 
land as one of the funniest of our funny writers. 
Of course his Almanac should be found in every 
chimney corner. 


Tue Voice, anp How To Use’ rr. By 
W. H. Daniel. One vol., 12mo; pp. 111; mus- 
lin. Price, $1. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 


8o little is known in regard to the vocal organs 
that the public will heartily welcome any attempt 
at its further elucidation. The little manual by 
Mr. Daniel gives us many valuable suggestions in 
regard to the culture, strengthening, and manage- 
ment of the voice in music. He concludes with 
the statement which many will question, namely, 
that “‘ all can become singers.”’ 

A Manvat or Eriquetre. With Hints 
on Politeness and Good Breeding. = “ Daisy 
Eyebright.” One vol., 12mo; . 170; cloth. 
Price, 75 cts. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Daisy Eyebright is a lady of high education and 

great sensibility—a lady who occupies a high so- 
cial position, and that, too, on her merits. She has 
long been connected with the press, and has writ- 
ten much, and always well. This excellent man- 
ual from her pen will prove instructive and en- 
encouraging to all who read it. We wish a copy 
could be placed in the hands of every American. 


Cuorce Trios for Female Voices; In- 
tended for Seminaries, High and Normal Schools, 
and Vocal Classes. Selected and Arranged by 
W. 8S. Tilden. One vol., oct.; pp. 160; boards. 
Price, $1. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


There are in the present handy volume upward 
of eighty choice pieces of music. Among the oth- 
ers we may name the following, which is a guar- 
antee of the excellence of the author’s selections: 
“Nymphs of Air and Ancient Sea,’’ Henry Smart; 
“Now the Golden Morn,” Verdi; ‘* Whither 
Hath the Wood-Thrush Flown,”’ Hatton; “The 
Dawn of Spring,” Mendelssohn; ‘The Quiet 
Night,” Abt; ‘‘ Wake, Gentle Zephyr,’’ Rossini. 
Let copies be furnished to every household. 


Sr. Nienotas. Scribner’s Illustrated 
Magazine for Girls and Boys. Conducted uy 
Mary Mapes Dodge. Vol. 1, No. 2. Dec., 1873. 


Among all the juvenile magazines published in 
this or in any country, St. Nicholas promises to be 
the best; and American children will have cause 
to be thankful that so elegant and instructive a 
periodical may bring them words of hope, cheer, 
and instruction every month in the year. In this, 
amusement and instruction are happily combined. 
Nor is it in any way objectionable on grounds of 
sectarianism or latitudinarianism. It is healthful, 





and just the thing for each juvenile member. 
“Welcome, St. Nicholas!” say we. 


Tue Nationat Temperance ALMANAC 
and Teetotaler’s Year-Book for 1874. 12mo; 
pp. 64. Containing, in addition to the Calender 
and Astronomical Calculations, Statistics of In- 
temperance, Lists of Grand Bodies, National 
and State Sovieties, with Post-office address of 
Chief Officers, a full Directory of all Temper- 
ance Organizations of New York City and 
Brooklyn, Temperance Papers and Puzzles, Pub- 
lications, Anecdotes, Stories, Illustrations, etc., 
etc. By J. N. Stearns. Price, 10 cents. New 
York: National Temperance Society. 

Put a string in it and hang it up by the mantel 
or in some other conspicuous place, where it may 
be taken up and read at any moment when there 


is a moment of leisure. Every sentence it con- 


tains is a sermon to enlighten and restrain. Order 
a dozen copies and give to your neighbors. 


Vicx’s Frorat Guipe For 1874. Oc- 
tavo; pp. 140. 25 cents a year. 

The cheapest and most beautiful of all the seeds- 
men’s publications. Mr. Vick seems to have a 
genius as well as a high artistic taste for his sort 
of work. Send him “a quarter,” and ask for 
“The Floral Guide,’’ and thank us for calling 


your attention to it. 


Tue Norra American JOURNAL OF 
Homeropatay, for November, 1873. Quarterly. 
Octavo; pp. 150. Price, $1 per number, $4 per 

ear. 8. Lilienthal, M.D., Editor. New York: 
oericke & Tafel. . 

Dr. Lilenthal continues to edit this venerable 
quarterly, now in its twenty-second volume. If 
not popular, it may claim to be profound, as it 
contains the best thoughts of the leading physi- 
cians of its school. Homeopathy made a great 
schism in allopathic medical practice. It awak- 
ened public attention to the necessity of under- 
standing the laws of life and health, and, in a 
measure, prepared the way for hygienic reformers, 
who propose to dispense with drug medicines of 
all kinds. 

Sounps From Secret CnamBers. By 
Laura C. Redden (Howard Glyndon). One vol., 
18mo; RP. 197; cloth. Price, $1.50. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

This is a charming little book, full of sweet 
poems. Miss Redden—‘‘ Howard Glyndon’’—has 
written much, and always sensibly. We have 
seen nothing, indeed, from her pen which is not 
worthy of perusal and preservation. We hope to 
see, in a more extensive volume, @ compilation of 
her prose writings. Why not? 


Lecture on Buppaist Nriaiuism. By 
F. Max Miller, M.A., Professor of Comparative 
Philology in the University of Oxford; Member 
of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before 
the General Meeting of the Association of Ger- 
man Philologists, at Kiel, 28th Sept., 1869. 
Translated from the German. Price, 10 cents. 
New York: Asa K. Butts & Co., 36 Dey St. 


The title sufficiently explains the object of the 
pamphlet, 
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MareriAcism, Its History and Influence 
on Society. By Dr. L. Bichner, author of 
“Force and Matter,” ‘*Man in Nature,” etc. 
Translated by Alexander Loos, A.M. Price, 25 
cents. New York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


This is what its title implies-—a history of mate- 
rialism. Its teachings accord with those of what 
are known as free religionists, and exalts science 
and philosophy above what it would denominate 
“Emotional Religion.” 

Tae InrtvENcE or CHRISTIANITY ON 


Crvitization. By B. F. Underwood. Price, 25 
cents. New York: Asa K. Butts & Co. 


Mr. Underwood says that “ Christianity has op- 
posed and hindered scientific discoveries by mak- 
ing the crude speculations of man in early ages 
*the authoritative standard of fact, and the crite- 
rion of the justice of scientific conclusions” in 
modern times.” He further says that Martin 
Luther was a bitter opponent of Copernicus. He 
called him an old fool, etc. The spirit and pur- 
pose of the pamphlet may be seen from the above. 


‘Witp Tuovents 1n Ruyme. By Ar- 


nold Isler. Smythe & Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
12mo. Price, $1.25. 


The author opens his beautiful book with a 
‘Lament,’ but closes it when ‘“ Rusticating.” 
He poetizes on various subjects, among which are 
Kissing on the Sly; My Girl; To My Little Dar- 
ling; Woman’s Work; A Practical Blessing; Her 
Beau; The Hymenean Age; Sweetheart of Mine; 
Waiting for the Stage; The Prisoner; The Chief- 
tain, etc. Making altogether a recherche little 
volume, not particularly ‘* wild.” 


Cuaristianiry AND Marertauism. By 
B. F. Underwood. Price, 15 cents. New York: 
Butts & Dinsmore. 


Mr. Underwood says, ‘‘ The devil is a humbug,” 
and that “Jesus was probably a reformer, and 
come-outer, and infidel of his time.”” The present 
is better than the past, and the golden age of the 
world is in the future. Mr. Underwood affiliates 
with the teachings of Mr. Thomas Payne. 


Warson’s Mustcat Monrary. 
C. Watson, Editor. 


Henr ry 
Published at 746 Broa 
way, New York. $2 per annum. 


This is a new undertaking, and the enterprise in 
the hands of so energetic an author and publisher 
as Mr. Watson, will probably secure it an immedi- 
ate success. 


Forest anp Stream.—This handsome 
quarto weekly of sixteen pages is neatly printed 
on good paper, and is devoted in general, as its 
title indicates, to field and aquatic sports. It also 
treats of natural history, fish culture, the protec- 
tion of game, preservation of forests, and health- 
ful out-door recreations and study. The office 
is in New York, Charles Hallock being manager- 
editor. The department of “ Woodland, Lawn, 
and Garden” is under the editorial care of Mr. 
L. Wyman, who for many years was associated 





with the late A. J. Downing in practical and edi- 
torial work. His articles in the department of 
“Gardening and Horticulture’’ will be reliable, 
interesting, and clean cut. He conducts also the 
book review department, and most literary people 
recognize him as a thoroughly honest reviewer. 
Anything for review addressed to him, care of the 
“Forest and Stream,” 103 Fulton Street, New 
York, will receive due attention. 

It has been too much the custom in this new 
country of ours to regard the forest as afoe. The 
pioneer who hurriedly rolls up a log hut if the 
midst of an unbroken forest is anxious to let in 
the sunshine and clear away the forest from his 
new home; and, indeed, his first wheat crop and 
corn crop depend upon the sunshine, and the little 
“patch” looks small to him, and he feels ina 
hurry to get the forest elbowed out of his way. 
He cuts, therefore, the noble oaks, black walnut, 
cherry, or whatever else shuts out the sun, and 
rolls them into heaps and reduces them to ashes 
as fastas he can. Twenty years afterward there 
is scarcely a green tree standing within a quarter 
of a mile of his house. The next generation be 
moans the folly of the pioneer, and makes some 
times a feeble effort to remedy it by fruit and or- 
namental trees. 


Mr. B. S. Osson, Publisher, 40 Bur- 
ling Slip, New York, announces for immediate 
publication the ‘ Progressive Ship-Builder.”’ By 
John W. Griffiths, author of ‘“‘ Theory and Prae- 
tice Blended in Ship-Building,” ‘‘ Ship-Builders’ 
Manual,”’ late editor ‘*‘ Nautical Magazine.’’ Tobe 
cempleted in 16 monthly or semi-monthly parts. 
This will be an exhaustive treatise on the science 
and art of building ships, forming, when complete, 
a handsome volume, containing nearly six hundred 
pages of reading matter, and full-page lithographic 
illustrations, Price, for the work complete, $8 


Tue Curonortyps, an elegant parlor jour- 
nal, issued monthly by the American College 
of Heraldry and Genealogical Registry, No. 67 
University Place, New York. 


Publishes Family Memorials, with Portraits, em- 
bracing the history of places, persons, and events. 
Pioneers, or leaders in the great enterprises of 
the country, and inventors, have here an oppor- 
tunity to record such memorial as they may wish. 
This journal also contains much very important 
and very interesting general matter. - 


Pretty Pictures.—The publishers 
of Hearth and Home, a fine pictorial $3 weekly, 
and of the American Agriculturist, a $1.50 monthly, 
have provided for each and every subscriber & 
beautiful chromo, which is sent free if unmount 
ed, and for 50 cents mounted and post-paid. The 
subjects are, “‘ The Strawberry Girl,’’ for Hearth 
and Home, and “‘ Mischief Brewing"’ for the Agrt 
culturist. The papers without the chromos ars 
wel) worth the subscription price. 








